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The Artisan of a Cavalry Corps, 
Alfred Pleasonton 


By Major Joseph Mills Hanson, F.A. Reserve 


N extraordinary strength of character is required 
i) the man who ean accept the situation with 
perfect serenity when, having finished a long 

struggle into which he has put the crowning 
his life, he finds himself at the moment of 
ipplanted by another and himself relegated to 

a place of obseurity. Such men have been, and such 

there were among the leaders on both sides in the 

Americsn Civil War. But they were rare, and of those 

who could not attain to such a degree of self-abnega- 

tin we need only reflect that most of us, in similar 
cireums!anees, would probably be no more resigned 
than they were. 

It is, at least, quite certain that Alfred Pleasonton, 
chief of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
did not take sueh a dispensation with all possible 
philosophy when he found himself displaced in the 
spring of 1864, at the time of Grant’s shake-up of corps 
and division commanders in the great army of the 
‘East. Nor can it be denied that, from his standpoint, 
he was justified in feeling abused. Let us review 
briefly the services which he had rendered up to this 
time, since the firing on Fort Sumter. 

Within a week after the event which precipitated the 

y Civil War he raised a regiment of volunteer cavalry at 
Wilmington, Delaware, and with it mounted guard over 

} # the railroad to Washington. Scarcely had he accom- 

plished this duty when he hurried to Utah, and thence 

jmarched his own regiment, the 2nd Dragoons, across 

‘the continent to Washington. He was active through- 
out the Peninsula campaign, and his command covered 
the withdrawal of the Union army from Harrison’s 
Landing to Yorktown. During the Maryland. campaign 
he headed the advance cavalry division, fought with 
distinction at South Mountain and Antietam, and led 
the pursuit of Stuart when the latter made his raid to 
Chambersburg. As the Union army followed Lee back 
into Virginia, Pleasonton’s division constantly scouted 
in its front, harassed the enemy, and finally covered the 
flanks during the Fredericksburg operations. For the 
Chancellorsville campaign an experimental cavalry 
corps was formed under General George Stoneman, 
Pleasonton commanding a division and performing 
brilliant services when Stonewall Jackson attacked the 
Union right flank, 

He was now placed at the head of the Cavalry Corps 
and fousht Stuart to a draw in the great combat at 
Brandy Station. On the march into Pennsylvania, 
skillfully screening Meade’s army at the same time that 
he maintained close touch with that of the enemy, it 
was Pleasonton’s dispositions of the mounted troops 
Which Getermined the battlefield at Gettysburg, and 


upward 
effort 0! 
success 





northeast of that place on the third day of the strug- 
gle, three of his brigades defeated four of Stuart’s and 
prevented the latter from attacking the rear of the 
Union center on Cemetery ridge at the critical moment 
of Pickett’s assault. When Lee retreated he conducted 
the cavalry pursuit to the Potomac and thence back to 
the Rapidan and, though the divisions generally acted 
separately in the Bristoe and Mine Run operations of 
the fall of 1863, they were under his general direction. 
Through the following winter he made preparations 
for still more vigorous cavalry work in the spring, but 
on the 24th of Mareh, 1864, General Sheridan super- 
seded him in the command and he was transferred to 
the Department of the Missouri. 

There is no intention here of criticizing General 
Grant for making the change, nor of belittling General 
Sheridan’s subsequent superb handline of the Cavalry 
Corps, Army of the Potomac. Grant had been given 
the privilege of designating anyone whom he wanted 
for the command of that corps, and Sheridan was his 


choice. We are seeking only to examine the effects of 
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the change upon the soldier who was displaced and to 
discover the reasons which, we repeat, from his stand- 
point justified him in feeling wronged. Pleasonton had 
headed the Cavalry Corps through literally scores of 
fierce battles and had transformed it from a disjointed 
group of separate units into a cohesive offensive body 
which he now left, a formidable weapon, to the hand of 
Sheridan, just as truly as McClellan had created the 
Army of the Potomac itself and turned it over to his 
successors. At the very least, he must be eredited with 
masterly conduct of the mounted arm in the campaign 
of Gettysburg and in the two battles, Brandy Station 
and Gettysburg, which were most vital to the cause of 
the Union of all cavalry engagements of the Civil War. 
Yet he was displaced, and in the somewhat melancholy 
course of his subsequent life can be traced the results 
of too much brooding upon what must, inevitably, have 
seemed to him injustice and neglect. 

The first obvious reaction was his resignation from 
the Army in 1868, followed by an effort to interest him- 
self in pursuits other than those which had engrossed 
his ambitions up to this time. For two years he held 
the position of Internal Revenue Collector in New York 
City and then, during 1870 and 1871, that of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. In September of the 
latter vear he was elected president of the Terre Haute 
and Cincinnati railroad. But a 
dently, did not prove agreeable to him. 


business career, evi- 
In 1872 he 
resigned the railroad presidency and took up his abode 
at the old Greason House, in Washineton, D. C., where 
he continued to reside for twenty years. During the 
last eight, he never left his room and seldom _ his 
bed, and declined to see anyone save a few intimate 
friends. Though suffering from chronie 
throat trouble and a fistula contracted in the Army, he 
would not be attended by a physician but dosed him- 
self constantly with patent medicines from which he 
imagined that he might derive benefit. He was the 
lasu of a family of several children and after his death, 
which occurred on February 17, 1897, as a direct re- 
sult of an attack of the grippe, his funeral arrange- 
ments were made by two nephews and another relative, 
Mrs. Anna Guest, widow of Commodore Guest, U. S. 
Navy. By his own request he was buried without mili- 
tary ceremony in the Old Congressional Cemetery, 
where his body lies today in an unmarked grave. 


severely 


Here was a sad ending to the life of a man who ap- 
pears to have deserved better than he received at the 
hands of his country and his generation. General 
Pleasonton left no autobiography to explain, defend, 
or enlarge upon his course in life, and no one else has 
ever done this service for him. But a study of his 
career seems to disclose that many of his adversities 
may have originated in his own peculiarities of dis- 
position. There was the fact of his lifelong bachelor- 
hood. Whatever temperamental causes lay behnd his 
choice of this estate are lost to us now, as so often hap- 
pens with those secrets of the spirit which are apt to 
shape a man’s life more potently than outwerd eir- 
eumstances. Had the relations and responsibilities of 
domestic life been his to offset absorption in personal 
interests, it may well be that he would have escaped 
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the gloomy introspections which seemingly, in the eng 
turned him into a recluse. The biographies of othe 
men, not excepting soldiers, show the extent to whi 
letters to wives or children may serve as safety yalye 
for the expression of hopes and fears, secret a 
or wounded vanities. 

But this is mere speculation. Turning to \ 
ations more tangible, it would seem that P] 
lacked, for one thing, such a gift for firing the jy. 
agination of others as was possessed by Kilpatrick, fo 
example, golden-haired Custer, and ‘‘Little Plil’’; by 
Jeb Stuart, and Forrest, and Joe Wheeler. H's name 
to be sure, is linked with the cavalry of the \rmy of 
the Potomac; inevitably, since he was its commande 
from June, 1863, to March, 1864. But it appears mor 
as a mere label than as a talisman; no individua! loons 
mightily above the hard battles of that cavalry until 
we come to 1864, and Sheridan. 

Something more positive, however, than simply lack 
of a personal magnetism which few people possess must 
have operated in Alfred Pleasonton to dry up in the 
hearts of many of his contemporaries those sentiments 
of sympathy and kindliness which might have made 


bitions 


msider. 
isonton 


them eager to testify to his merits. He had warn 
friends, as will presently be shown. But he also had 


an unhappy faculty of acquiring bitter enemies. It is 
only necessary to mention a few. General Meade, 
under whom he served with so mueh distinetion 


throughout the Gettysburg campaign, later came to 
hate him cordially, characterizing as ‘‘the meanest and 
blackest ingratitude’? Pleasonton’s share in the notor. 
ious ‘‘Meade-Sickles controversy,’’ which was of the 
aftermath of Gettysburg. In Missouri in the fall of 
1864, while cooperating with General Samuel R. Curtis 
in the pursuit of Sterling Price’s raiders, he incurred 
the displeasure of that senior by a marked reluctance 
to obey his orders. Meade himself accounted for at- 
other foe in attributing to Edwin M. Stanton, Seere- 
tary of War, a desire, cherished for a long time before 


it was gratified, to remove Pleasonton from |iis con- 
mand in the Army of the Potomac. 
A strong man, however, always has enemies. But 


the species of dislike which Pleasonton aroused in many 
people was another matter. Less virulent than hatred, 
it was still capable of injuring him while he lived and 
clouding his reputation after he died. Primarily iz 
spired, no doubt, by the caustic personal mamier with 


which he has been charged, it may have becn per 
petuated by a certain dogmatic self-complacenc-’ some 
times discernable in his writings, both official «nd pr: 
vate, though it must be said that these are enerally 
frank, straightforward, and generous in their expres 
sions toward others. But, whatever the cause. the ef 
fect has often announced itself in open sneers or Sif: 
nificant silences. 

Whittaker, first of the myriad biographers of Custel, 
deftly plaited a leaf in the chaplet for his here’s brov 
by citing Custer’s success in holding the confidence d 
three men so different in character as were his thre 
cavalry commanders: ‘‘MeClellan, * * kind: 
hearted to a fault, slow, methodical, and cautious; 
Pleasonton, acrid, sarcastic, exacting, an excellett 
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avalty chief but generally failing to attract any affec- 
‘in from his subordinates, a martinet in discipline; 
sheridan, fiery, impetuous, untiring * * *.’’ Several 
gibordinates later accused Pleasonton of falsehoods 
oneerning his own activities at Chancellorsville, and 
t) this day it is still questioned, however speciously, 
yhether ie or someone else ordered the renowned 
“Keenan s charge’’ of the 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
ond wheter the concentration of guns at Hazel Grove 
was a decisive factor in saving Hooker’s army from 
destruction or a pure fiction emanating from Pleason- 
ton’s brein. Various later day historians have gone 
out of their way to challenge his statements concern- 
ing this vattle and the one at Brandy Station on June 
) 1863, and to fasten upon him the reputation of a 


Baron \iunechausen, while Jeb Stuart, his antagonist 
oman hard-fought fields, who had known him well 


in the oid army when both were chasing Indians over 
the Wesicrn prairies, is reported never to have liked 
Him, “because of his foppish ways.’’ 

Yet ail this is only one side of the picture. Pleason- 
fon, as Las been said before, had friends as well as 
enemies. eulogists to counter-balance detractors, and 
Fperhaps the former outweigh the latter. No less able a 
commentator than Colonel Matthew F. Steele, though 
witieizine certain features of his operations, declared 
that for the Union cavalry the battle of Brandy Station 
“narked the turning point in its relative efficiency and 
excellence as compared with its adversaries. It was 
the first true eavalry combat of the war.’’ And further, 
touching the Gettysburg campaign, ‘‘from beginning 
to end, the Union cavalry generally performed excel- 
lent service.’’ Obviously McClellan, Burnside, and 
Hooker, his army commanders previous to Meade, and 
the latter, too, before the quarrel with Sickles, must 
have thoueht well of Pleasonton to have retained him 
ina position whose responsibilities they constantly in- 
creased, while after he left the East, Rosecrans, his de- 
partment commander in Missouri, supported him fully. 
Furthermore, whatever the motives behind the gesture, 
he had reason to be proud of the fact that during the 
winter of 1863-64, a committee of the 37th Congress 
reommended him for the command of the Army of 
the Potomae. 

But it is noticeable that Pleasonton’s friends, once 
supreme, to a man had passed out of power before the 
triumphant conclusion of the war, this decisive moment 
finding others in the key positions of the army and 
the nation. In the former, Grant and Sherman stood 
at the top, with Sheridan and Thomas but a step below. 
It would he idle to seek any devious connection, if such 
existed, between this situation and the fact that 
Pleasonton, although commissioned a major general of 
Volunteers in June, 1863, on Hooker’s recommendation, 
and thrice brevetted in the regular army, receiving the 
title of brevet major general in March, 1865, never- 
theless reverted to his old Regular Army rank of major 
when he was mustered out of the volunteer service in 
January, 1866. Promotion to even the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel was not tendered to him until the follow- 
ing Jul As the acceptance of such a commission 
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From the Photographic History of the Civil War, The Review of Reviews Co. 

General Alfred Pleasanton—Photograph taken three months 
before the Battle of Gettysburg, where he commanded the Fed- 
eral Cavalry. 


would have involved his serving under officers whom 
he had commanded in battle—a procedure often ad- 
missible in war time, but hardly so in peace—he de- 
clined and, in bitter mood, resigned in January, 1868. 
Though suffering such physical disabilities, incurred in 
service, as have been noted, his petition for a pension 
was refused and only in 1888 did Congress tardily, 
and penuriously, recognize his great services by restor- 
ing him to the rolls of the Army as a major on the re- 
tired list. This prop to his old age he felt obliged, re- 
luctantly, to accept. 

But despite the disappointments of his life, during 
the years in Washington preceding his final withdrawal 
into seclusion Alfred Pleasonton retained a keen inter- 
est in his comrades of the war. It is related of him 
that at the Greason House he habitually reversed the 
usual order of nature, sleeping by day so that he could 
sit up all night with old cronies, fighting over again 
the battles of the past. Cultured and agreeable, he 
was at such times a fascinating conversationalist when 
his chronic throat trouble did not prevent him from 
talking. 

Such incidents and opinions as have been set down 
reveal in a measure the nature of the man, the re- 
actions which he produced upon those around him and 
which they, in turn, produced upon him. Let us now 
examine more closely some of the conspicuous features 
of a life which held much colorful adventure of a flavor 
which has passed from the world today, and many mo- 
ments of grandeur as well as of bitterness and dis- 
illusionment. 

Alfred Pleasonton was born in Washington, D. C., 
on June 7, 1824, one of several children of Stephen and 
Mary Pleasonton. His father was a prominent citizen 
of Washington and for fifty years an auditor of the 
Federal government, being retained in that position by 
twelve successive presidential administrations and 











dying in office in 1855. Ten years before Alfred’s 
birth, in August, 1814, at the time of the burning of 
the capital by the British, Stephen Pleasonton per- 
formed a service to the nation for which it owes him 
an eternal debt of gratitude. To use his own words, 
penned in 1848, Mr. Pleasonton, then at his office in 
the State Department, upon hearing that the British 
were approaching the city, ‘‘proceeded to purchase 


coarse linen and eaused it to be made into bags of 


convenient size, in which the gentlemen of the office 
assisted by me placed the books and their papers, after 
which I obtained carts and had them conveyed to a 
grist mill, then unoccupied, belonging to Mr. Edgar 
Patterson, situated a short distance on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac, beyond the Chain Bridge, so 
called, two miles above Georgetown. 

‘Whilst engaged in the passageway of the building 
with the papers, the State Department being on one 
side and the War Department on the other side of the 
passage, General Armstrong, then Secretary of War, 
on his way to his own room, stopped a short time and 
observed to me that he thought we were under unnec- 
essary alarm, as he did not think the British were 
serious in their intentions of coming to Washineton. 
I replied that we were under a different belief, and let 
their intentions be what they might, it was the part of 
prudence to preserve the valuable papers of the Revolu- 
tionary government, comprising the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the laws, the secret journals of Congress 
(then not published), the correspondence of General 
Washineton.’’ 

The publie buildings and their contents were burned 
by the British, and but for the forethought of the 
auditor these priceless documents would have been 
lost forever. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pleasonton were particularly intimate 
friends of James Madison and his charming wife, 
‘“*Dolly,’’ at whose funeral in 1849 Mr. Pleasonton was 
one of the pall-bearers. Many were the gay functions 
attended by the Pleasontons during Mrs. Madison’s 
long reign as the ruling spirit of Washington’s social 
life and Alfred’s boyhood there must have been an en- 
joyable one, lived in contact with some of the most dis- 
tinguished people of the day. 

Alfred Pleasonton entered the Military Academy in 
1840. 
followed a family inclination, his elder brother, Au- 
gustus James, having already graduated at West Point 
in 1826. This brother, however, after four years in 
the Army had resigned in 1830 and entered the law, 
though during the Civil War as a brigadier general 
in the Pennsylvania militia he was in charge of the 
defense of Philadelphia through the Gettysburg cam- 


In choosing a military career he seems to have 


paign. 

On July 1, 1844, Alfred Pleasonton graduated from 
the Military Academy, seventh in his class. He was 
commissioned a brevet second lieutenant in the Ist 
Dragoons and immediately ordered to duty at Fort 
Atkinson, Iowa. 

Pleasonton, like many of his brother officers, now 
entered, to spend many years, with the brief inter- 
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lude of the Mexican War, in service combinine the aj. 
ventures and wide wanderings, the hardships and ». 
wards, of the Indian fighter, the explorer, and thy 
hunter. Under the coloneley of David E. Twiggs | 
served at Fort Atkinson until 1845, when he aceoy. 
panied the expedition of Captain E. V. Sumn-r to th 
Devil’s Lake region, a total march of 3,00) mile 
The following year found him, in the 2nd Dragoon 
with General Taylor’s little army on the Rio Grange 
and on the 8th and 9th of May he won his brevet 4 
Ist lieutenant by gallant conduct amid the cactus anj 


the chaparral on the fields of Palo Alto and Resa 
de la Palma. 

Frontier and garrison duty in the romantic atmo 
phere of the recently acquired but ancient \[exicay 


towns of Santa Fe and Albuquerque, staff duty iy 
California, and skirmishes with the Apaches in Ney 
Mexico occupied his time until 1852, when he enjoyei 
a brief period as recruiting officer in the East. Tk 
returned to his regiment as Ist leutenant and adju. 
tant in 1854, acting in this capacity at Austin anj 
Fort Chadbourne, Texas, and Fort Leavenwort!i, Kan. 
sas, until 1855, when he was promoted captain anf 
detailed acting assistant adjutant general to General 
William 8. Harney, for the latter’s expedition agains 


the hostile Sioux between the Platte and \lissow’ 
rivers. After chastising a minor fraction of thes 


Indians at Ash Hollow, Harney marched his force 
to Fort Pierre, a dilapidated old fur trading post m 
the Missouri, where they spent the winter in misery, 

By way of contrast, the far-off everglades, stil 
haunted by hostile Seminoles, next claimed leason- 
ton’s services, as acting assistant adjutant general of 
the Department of Florida. In 1857-58 he served 
Harney in the same eapacity in ‘‘bleeding Kansas,” 
while the 2nd Dragocns stood successfully |etweet 
warring policital factions, neither one of which darel 
oppose the Federal troops, nor could deny their im 
partiality. In the fall of 1858, General Harney wa 
placed in command of the Department of Oregon. To 
that remote Northwestern coast, doubtless by saddle 
and stage coach, Pleasonton accompanied the coughiy 
old cavalryman whose ideal of an army was a co) 
d’élite of hard-bitten dragoons accompanied by a nil: 
mum contingent of infantry and artillery. 

But in the summer of 1860, Pleasonton again matt 
the long journey East, and he was at St. Joseph, Mis 
souri, on his way to rejoin the 2nd Dragoons ‘1 Utal. 
when the news of Sumter reached him, in April, 186 
He immediately turned back, reported to Geneval Rob 
ert Patterson in Pennsylvania, and was ordered 1 
Delaware, where he recruited a volunteer eava!ry reg: 
ment and protected the railroad to Washinton, 
already related. His men became so attached to bill 
that they petitioned General Scott to appoint jim ctl 
onel, but he was ordered to rejoin his regiment ‘n Utel. 
Promptly negotiating the trans-continental journey: 
ne reached the land of the Mormons in June, remained 
there until September and then, as senior officer presell 
marched the regiment all the way to Washington. whet 
it arrived in October. His remarkable feat of Col 
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ducting a cavalry regiment through what was certainly 
ne of the longest uninterrupted marches on record, 
armed tor Pleasonton, in February, 1862, his com- 
mission as major in the 2nd Cavalry; the highest rank, 
wy the way, that he was ever to hold in the regulars. 

“Thus came to the threshold of his great opportunities 
this bronzed soldier of thirty-seven years, seventeen of 
them spent in the saddle. No American cavalryman 
ould have asked to arrive better equipped at the days 


of his testing. 

Ilis superiors recognized the fact. At Wilmington in 
April he had met a sudden emergency with energetic 
decision. His arrival with his dusty dragoons from 
Utah gave something of a thrill to Washington, still 


over Bull Run. General McClellan at once 
) work in connection with the defense of the 


downea> 
set him 


capital aid the reorganization of the army. 

In all this the eavalry had, perhaps, the hardest time 
vetting siself created. The fact need hardly be phrased 
that. at ‘he beginning, the South, through the natural 
aptitudes of its rural population, was better prepared 
than the North to build and utilize an efficient cavalry. 
It may well be here emphasized that it was in stern 
wnflict with this magnificent cavalry of Dixie at its 


best and strongest, physically and morally, that Alfred 
Pleasonton, handling larger and larger segments of the 
Northern horse, gradually raised the latter to a level 
of equality with its opponents. 

In the beginning of that work around Washington 
through the winter of 1861-62, the prospect was dis- 
couraging. Though he projected twenty-eight regi- 
ments of cavalry, counting 25,500 men, in his main 
army of 273,000 men, General McClellan, in his final 
report, remarked upon the ‘‘continual and vexatious 
delays’ suffered by his first chief of cavalry, General 
(fieorge Stoneman, ‘‘arising from the great deficiency 
of cavalry arms and equipments and the entire ineffi- 
ceney of many of the regimental officers first ap- 
pointed.’” In October, 1861, the returns showed, out of 
an army still only about half the size desired, a total 
of 4.268 cavalrymen completely unarmed, and 3,163 
partially armed. Nor did those units which were 
pushed to the front to test their qualities make a very 
good showing when they came in contact with the 
gray horsemen of Stuart. On Sept. 11, in a recon- 
lalssance to Lewinsville, Nov. 13 at Pohick Church, 
and Noy. 26 near Vienna, considerable forces of 
cavalry, or of cavalry combined with other arms, fled 
ineontinently, hardly waiting to see what the enemy 
looked like. 

Yet when they reached the Peninsula in April, and 
om through the campaign of May and June, the cavalry, 
though split up, exeept for a small reserve under Gen. 
P. St. George Cooke, into many small bodies attached 
‘0 the different corps, behaved creditably within its 
very limited opportunities. To be sure, the squadrons 
under General Cooke which tried to oppose Jeb 
Stuart's ride around MeClellan, were left somewhat 
dazed and breathless by that impudent performance. 
Pleasonton, at the beginning of this campaign, com- 
landed merely the Headquarters guard of nine com- 
panies. But in July his commission as brigadier gen- 
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eral of volunteers came through, he took one of the two 
brigades of Stoneman’s division, and with it covered 
the withdrawal of the Union army from Harrison’s 
Landing to Yorktown, in the middle of August. 

The last organization which performed active opera- 
tions on the Peninsula was the first to engage in them, 
beginning September 3, as the army entered upon the 
Maryland campaign. ‘‘The advance from Washington 
was covered by the cavalry, under General Pleasonton, 
which was pushed as far to the front as possible, and 
Was Soon in constant contact with the enemy’s cavalry, 
with whom several well-conducted and successful affairs 
oceurred.’? 

The battle-worn the 
strength of a division of five brigades, counting possi- 
bly 5,000 effectives, collided with Muntford’s brigade of 
Stuart at Poolesville, just north of the Potomac, on 
Sept. 8, and drove it out of town and five miles up the 
Frederick road to Barnesville. Here the Confederates 
stood again to cover the high hill of Sugar Loaf, 
whence Lee’s signal men were peering across the fields 
at MeClellan’s infantry columns to the east. But 
Pleasonton pushed on, always fiercely opposed, took 
both Barnesville and Sugar Loaf on the 11th, entered 
Frederick the afternoon of the 12th, and next day went. 
over the Catoctin Mountain in the face of Wade Hamp- 
ton and Fitzhugh Lee, right up to Turner’s Gap, where 
the National Road crosses South Mountain. Here D. 
H. Hill’s infantry division, strongly posted in the pass, 
stopped him. He had not found out where the Army 
of Northern Virginia was nor what it was doing; but 
neither had Stuart found out these things concerning 
the Army of the Potomae. Such information at this 
juncture was, to be sure, much more essential to Me- 
Clellan than to Lee, who held the initiative. But. for 
its first independent campaign, the Union cavalry was 
doing pretty well. 

After the battle of September 14 at South Mountain, 
where Pleasonton directed some skilful artillery dis- 
positions based on knowledge he had gained of the 
ground in his reconnaissance of the previous afternoon, 
the armies concentrated before Sharpsbure and the 
sanguinary battle of the 17th ensued. For some reason 
hard to understand, the cavalry division was placed by 
McClellan in the center, walled in by infantry, where 
it could not possibly be used either for reconnaissance 
or to create a diversion on the enemy’s flanks. Stuart, 
by contrast, was placed on the left of the Confederate 
line, between Jackson and the Potomac, and though he 
found no chance for aggressive action, he most effect- 
ively protected Jackson’s flank. 

The day after the battle Lee lay still, impressing his 
opponent with the idea that he was willing and able to 
fight again. So MeClellan did nothing and, reasoning 
by his estimate of the situation. allowed Pleasonton to 
do nothing. That afternoon, however, Lee unleashed 
Stuart, and at dawn of the 19th, Hampton’s advance 
was running the Union pickets out of Williamsport, 
fifteen miles up the Potomac. Then Pleasonton was 
turned loose after him. But Stuart, after drawing a 
good deal of Federal infantry off that way while Lee 
crossed his army back to Virginia, eluded pursuit and 


horse soldiers, reinforced to 
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rejoined his main body in the Shenandoah Valley, 
covering the approaches from the Potomae. MeClellan 
concentrated about Sharpsburg and Harper’s Ferry, 
and thus during more than a month of fine autumn 
weather the two armies lay, resting and reorganizing. 

That was, perhaps, a promising time for a cavalry 
‘aid into Virginia, against Lee’s communications. Judg- 
ing, however, by the results of the Stoneman raid, seven 
months later, the Federal cavalry was not yet a body 
to be depended upon for such a formidable effort, espec- 
ially since it was sure to be followed and attacked by 
Stuart’s Cavalry, still in its ascendancy. At all events, 
McClellan, the commander, did not broach the subject 
of such an enterprise. 

Pleasonton himself, however, was always keeping his 


command on its mettle. October 1, with three regi- 
ments and Pennineton’s horse battery, he broke 


through W. H. F. Lee’s picket line along the Potomae 
at Shepherdstown and drove west ten miles, chasing 
part of Wade Hampton’s brigade out of Martinsburg. 
He stayed there until 5:00 o’clock in the afternoon and 
then retired in good order across the Potomac. The 
victory was emphatically claimed by both Stuart and 
Pleasonton; but certainly the latter accomplished his 
mission, which was to find out whether Lee’s main 
army was still in the northern valley, or whether it 
had marched toward the Rapidan. Next day he re- 
ported to McClellan that Lee was still there, stating 
his own achievements somewhat boastfully: ‘‘that the 
rebels might follow me if they felt so inclined, I left 


the bridges intaect’’ ...... ‘‘six or eight well-directed 
shells scattered his force in confusion over the hills’’ 
Tree ‘“‘my command eared so little for the enemy’s 


attacks that they moved on at a walk.”’ 

Nine days later his opinions were probably somewhat 
chastened when Stuart, with 1,800 men, crossed the 
Potomae on his famous Chambersburg raid. For three 
days the daring Confederates rode through the heart of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, covering 126 miles, creat- 
ing widespread consternation, and requisitioning 1,200 
horses with which they escaped across the Potomac, 
though throughout the ride thousands of Union troops 
on every side were endeavoring to overtake or intercept 
them. General McClellan was severely condemned in 
the North for permitting Stuart to escape, but his 
capture was a hard thing to accomplish. He had a 
single compact column of swift-moving horsemen, and 
he knew exactly where he was going and what he 
wanted to whereas his 


do, pursuers, scattered for 
seventy-five miles along the upper Potomac and north- 
ward into Pennsylvania, knew not where to look for 
him except as reports, always tardy, reached them after 
he had passed. 

Twelve thousand infantry and three cavalry brigades, 
respectively under Averell, Stoneman, and Pleasonton, 
were out after him, but only Pleasonton was ever 
dangerous. Two or three times he was within an ace 
of intercepting Stuart, and in the last twenty-four 
hours of the chase he and his men did seventy-eight 
miles; even Lee’s biographer, Col. A. L. Long, compli- 
ments him: ‘‘Pleasonton made the most rapid pursuit 
that was ever performed by the Federal cavalry; but 
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he arrived just in time to see the prey safe }y 
Potomae.’’ The worst injury suffered by the 
was in the wholesale breakdown of horses us 
pursuit. Stuart, too, broke down horses, but 
were continually changing mounts with the 
stock, while his pursuers used up many times 
ber of animals in fruitless riding. 

Toward the end of October, MeClellan fina 
passing his army southward once more across 
mae, and Pleasonton’s cavalry sereen canter 
front. From the 26th of that month until 
of November there was a continuous crackling ¢ 
cavalry engagements down through sixty mils of ti; 
rolling uplands east of the Blue Ridge, rich in bloods 
horses and fine farms, while Pleasonton co 
Union infantry columns marching south toward We 
renton, and sought to penetrate the mountain gaps 
discover how Lee’s corps were progressing toward (yl 
peper. Almost uniformly Pleasonton was the « 
and at Mountsville, Aldie, Snicker’s Gap, Union, Uppe: 
ville, Markham, Barbee’s Cross-roads, Corbin’s Cros 
roads, Hazel river, and a dozen other places remey. 
bered in cavalry annals, there were clashes of the bly 
and gray squadrons and the horse artillery of !enniny 
ton, and Tidball, and Pelham. 

In sum, the honors were about even; Stuart pr: 
vented his adversary from getting much informatia 
about Lee’s movements or intentions, Pleasonton say 
to it that the Army of the Potomac pursued its a. 
pointed course without interruption. 

At this period, criticism of the Union eavalry in tl: 
North was very severe and found expression, as tli 
feelings of the people usually did, in a pungent remati 
of President Lincoln, addressed to General McClella 
on Oct. 24: ‘‘ Will you pardon me for asking what tl 
horses of your army have done since the |attle 
Antietam that fatigues anything?’’ Sueh gibes wer 
naturally hotly resented by the cavalry itself, and Me. 
Clellan went out of his way to inform the President it 
detail of the services of the cavalry under P!casonti 
during and after the Antietam campaign. ‘‘ A {ter thi 
statement of facts,’’ he concludes, ‘‘I feel confident yu 
will concur with me that our cavalry is equally as efi 
cient as that of the rebels.’’ 

Whether or not Mr. Lincoln coneurred, General Me 
Clellan himself evidently believed thoroughly in lis 
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cavalry, and it was upon the dispositions made and tlt 
information furnished by Pleasonton that he forme! 
the plan for attacking the Confederates and _ «lividil! 
Longstreet, at Culpeper, from Jackson, west of ‘he Blu: 
Ridge, and either beating them in detail ov forcit! 
them to concentrate as far back as Goronsvill 
This plan, he says in his final report, he was 0 
the point of executing when he was super: ded | 
Nov. 7. Throughout the tenure of his comm nd, tli 
record shows that McClellan was steadily giving ) 
cavalry more to do and leaning more heavy: y up” 
it in his operations. Had he remained at the heal 
of the army, he would doubtless have inercased is 
responsibilities as, under Pleasonton’s firm jiand, ‘ 
grew better able to sustain them. 

For a time after McClellan retired from tie scel! 
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a paralysis overtook the cavalry. In the sanguinary 
yattle of Fredericksburg the Union cavalry, as cavalry, 
took no part. It was irregularly parcelled out into one 
jivision and two brigades, attached, one each, to the 
three grand divisions of Burnside’s army. Pleasonton 
commanded the division, Averell one of the brigades 
aud Bayard the other until he was killed, when Gregg 
succeeded him. Stuart, on the other hand, was posted 
ina place of importance, on Lee’s right flank. After 
Fredericksburg nothing much happened in the Union 


veavalry except ineffectual pursuit of Stuart, (in which 


Pleasonton did not take part,) when he made his 
“Christmas raid’’ to Washington and got away, scot 
free. 

On tie 26th of January, 1863, Gen. Joseph Hooker 
was ploved In command of the Army of the Potomae. 
Hooker wanted action, but he had first to reorganize 
his shaken army and put some hope and courage into 
the despondent ranks. He took energetic measures, 
among others abolishing the clumsy grand divisions of 
Burnsie, and for the first time, integrating the cavalry. 
at least on paper, into one corps. Probably he was dis- 
ousted with the nerveless cavalry movements of the 
winter. for which Pleasonton had been in no wise re- 
sponsilic. At all events, on Feb. 5 he put the Cavalry 
Corps under command of Major General George Stone- 
man, originally a eavalryman in the old army, then in 
the volunteers, then an infantry corps commander, and 
now again in the cavalry. 

Hooker took the first step in his Chancellorsville cam- 
paign by sending Stoneman with the whole new 
Cavalry Corps, save one depleted brigade of Pleason- 
ton’s division, on a raid against Lee’s communications. 
Ile did not get back till the 8th of May, after the Battle 
of Chancellorsville was over. Meantime Hooker had 
been left blind, like Lee himself two months later in 
Pennsylvania, for Pleasonton with one small brigade 
was able to do no more than scout in front of Hooker’s 
wide array, while Stuart kept Lee informed of all the 
important movements of the enemy. 

With Stoneman away, the three regiments of cavalry 
under Pleasonton were the only ones present with the 
army to perform duties of reconnaissance, which within 
their limitations they performed well. Shortly after 
the openine of Jackson’s attack on the Union right 
late in the afternoon of May 2, Pleasonton returned 
from Catherine Furnace to the clearing in the woods 
known as Hazel Grove, about three-quarters of a mile 
south of the old Turnpike. Here, according to his offi- 
cial statements, he learned that an attack had begun 
on the Union right, whieh was falling back rapidly. 
Several batteries of artillery, containing a total of 
twenty-two pieces, were assembled at Hazel Grove. 
These Jatteries Pleasonton hastily formed in line across 
the clearing, supported by some cavalry, and when the 
Confederate line of battle approached in the dusk, 
the guns opened a vigorous fire with canister and in a 
few minutes repulsed the attack. 

Since the war, certain historical commentators have 
denied that this incident, and some other minor ones 
connecied with it, ever took place. But, at all events, 
Jackson's advance did stop short of the important posi- 
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tion of Hazel Grove that night, and it was still in pos- 
session of the Union troops early on the morning of 
May 3. 

Pleasonton, the eavalry leader still surviving with 
undimmed laurels, was placed in command of the 
Cavalry Corps on May 22, succeeding Stoneman, who 
was made Chief of the Cavalry Bureau in Washington. 
Kighteen days later he led that corps into the greatest 
battle of its history, indeed, the greatest cavalry battle 
of the war. It was the supreme test of the instrument 
of which he had already been the chief artisan, and it 
was perhaps, also, the supreme effort of the cavalry 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. This organiza- 
tion was far better than it had been when the 
campaign finished the autumn before, and it) was 
also, if not stronger in numbers, at least far better in 
horse flesh and materiel than the corps of a year later 
which encountered Sheridan. It reached its peak in 
1863, when Pleasonton was measuring swords with it. 

















From the Photographie History of the Civil War, The Review of Reviews Co. 


2d Cavalry on the Way to the Battle of Gettysburg 


In his hands for the performance of his mission, 
Pleasonton held a larger force than he had ever before 
commanded ; 7,981 cavalry and 3,000 infantry. 

Space is lacking for the details of the Battle of 
Brandy Station. Both sides claimed the victory, but 
honors were really very even. Although surprised, as 
they had hardly ever been before, the Confederate bri- 
evades had beaten off all attacks, prevented any inter- 
ference with the northward marching columns of Lee’s 
infantry, and had by no means been erippled, as their 
antagonists at first fondly imagined. But, over against 
all this, Pleasonton had, for the first time, boldly led 
the whole Union cavalry corps into full battle with the 
enemy, fording a deep river to do it, had discovered 
beyond doubt, not by rumors but by contact, that Lee’s 
infantry was moving northwest from Fredericksburg, 
and had come away at leisure, when he got ready. In 
short, after two years he had finally raised his corps 
to a par with Stuart’s. In this sense, irrespective of 
immediate tactical results, it is not too much to say 
that the battle of Brandy Station was not only a Union 
victory, but the most important cavalry victory of the 
war. Without it Gettysburg, Trevilian, Fisher’s Hill, 
and Five Forks, would have been impossible. 

Eight days after Brandy Station Pleasonton’s horse- 
men, proud and confident, were dogging Stuart between 
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the Bull Run and the Blue Ridge mountains and dash- 
ing in on him at every opportunity. Through the third 
week of June the enemy could never throw them off, 
and at Middleburg and Aldie and, above all, at Upper- 
ville on the 21st, they gave him as good as they re- 
ceived, kept accurate tally of the northward progress 
of his infantry columns, and skilfully concealed those 
of the Army of the Potomac. When Stuart started 
on June 24 on his favorite maneuver of riding around 
the Union Army, Pleasonton stayed on the front and 
flanks of the latter and, thoueh covering a wide range 
of the surrounding country by reconnaissances and 
patrols, always had the bulk of his forces in hand for 
the immediate service of the main army if they were 
needed. 

June 22nd, Pleasonton received his commission as 
major general of volunteers, conferred at the earnest 
solicitation of General Hooker. As to his new brig- 
adiers, commissioned on the 29th, it has been said that 
Pleasonton imperiled his own future by insisting on 
stars for Merritt, Custer, and Farnsworth, unknown 
line officers of the regulars, in preference to some men 
of already higher rank in volunteer organizations who 
had behind them the powerful influence of Congres- 
sional delegations from certain great states. But Mer- 
ritt, Custer, and Farnsworth had performed better 
under acid test than the ones passed by, and Pleason- 
ton was looking for men who would win victories for 
the Union, not for political favorites. Perhaps he 
did injure his future by securing their advancement; 
but the future also justified his faith in them. 

June 28th saw courtly Joe Hooker bow himself out 
at Army Headquarters in Frederick, and Meade, the 
unexpected, step diffidently in. Somewhere down to- 
ward Washington, Stuart was riding at large, cutting 
wires, burning supplies. Somewhere northwest, be- 
yond the Blue Ridge, Lee’s supple, lean columns were 
swinging up the Cumberland Valley, their vanguards 
on the Susquehanna, while Pennsylvania trembled and 
sent frantic telegrams to Lineoln and Stanton and 
Fialleck. That was all the Army of the Potomac knew, 
huddled along the watersheds of the Catoctins, pivot- 
ing on Frederick. Out in front scouted the cavalry, 
restlessly, from Boonsboro at the west clear around 
to Ridgeville, on the Baltimore pike. 

Next day the corps marched north, a little hesitantly, 
holding hands as it were, up the roads across Pipe 
Creek. Reports had it that Stuart was at Cocksville, 
heading toward York, while up north Rodes and Early, 
of Ewell, were at Carlisle and near Hanover Junction. 
Over to the northwest thines were even less clarified ; 
it was only certain that there were lots of rebels some- 
where in the general region of Chambersburg. 

Nevertheless, toward night, June 29, there issued 
from Headquarters, Cavalry Corps, Special Orders No. 
99; clear, specific, definite. ‘‘The First Cavalry Divi- 
sion (Buford) will move immediately on the receipt 
of this order as follows: Two brigades and a battery 
by the way of ...... Chewsville, to Emmitsburg, and 
from thence to Gettysburg by tomorrow night.’’ One 
brigade and battery by Frederick City and Catoctin 
Furnace, to Mechaniestown, to protect the rear. Divi- 








sion headquarters to Gettysburg, where the two brig. 
ades ‘‘will cover and protect the front, and coimy. 
cate all information of the enemy rapidly and surely,” 
There were other dispositions; Cavalry Corps heaj. 
quarters at Middleburg the night of June 30>: Thiyj 
Division (Kilpatrick) at Littlestown; Second J divisjq 
(Gregg) at Westminister. But Paragraph [, 4 
Buford, was the crux of the matter; that \ as thy 
order which brought on the battle of Gettysbury.—ay) 
it was signed, ‘*by command of Major-General !’|easoy. 
ton.”’ 

True to the forecast of this order, the troops of thy 
Gpposing armies marched on the following day ; }}1for) 
thanks to the information gathered by the Unig, 
‘avalry in all quarters, quite accurately infor nied ¢; 
what was in front of him and what he was expecta 
to do; the Confederates, in the absence of Stuart’ 
squadrons, totally ignorant of the forces or disposition 
of the enemy. On the evening of the 30th, Dutord' 
arrival at Gettysburg caused Pettigrew’s brigade, lead. 
ing A. P. Ilill’s corps, to fall back from the place to. 
ward Cashtown, in the direction of Chambersburg 
Buford notified Pleasonton, and the leading infantry 
corps held themselves ready to march to his support 
if ordered. 

Next morning, July 1, in the faint blue haze folloy. 
ing sunrise, the battle of Gettysburg began. 

Colonel Matthew F. Steele has said: ‘‘This was the 
most valuable day’s work done by cavalry in the Civil 
War.’’ There is no need here to trace the course of 
the bloody three-day conflict which followed it; the 
turning point in the war between the states. Suffice it 
to say that throughout the last two days of the battle 
the Union cavalry was busy on the flanks and rear oj 
the army, baffling the movements of the opposing hors 
in several hot engagements northeast of Gettysburg, its 
movements constantly coordinated and directed by its 
commanding general from his headquarters on the 
Baltimore Pike, in immediate proximity to the mail 
army. Under his order of July 2, reiterated and an- 
plified by the one of 6:00 o’clock a. m., July 3, Ciregg’s 
2nd Division took position beyond the right fiank of 
the army and was there to receive and repulse tle 
determined attack of Stuart on the afternoon of the 
ord, aimed at the rear of the Union army, whic, if i 
had reached its objective at the climax of Pickett’ 
attack on Cemetery ridge, would almost certain!y have 
precipitated a disastrous Union defeat.  Pleasonto 
also ordered the concentration of Kilpatrick’s 31) Div: 
sion and Merritt’s Reserve Brigade on the Cont «erate 
right and rear during that same afternoon, eu !:ninat- 
ing in a mounted charge, which produced gre:t cot 
fusion in the ranks of Longstreet’s infantry wes! of the 
Round Tops. 

General Lee’s army began its retreat from ‘rettys 
burg and from Pennsylvania on the night of -'uly 4 
But during that day, even before his troops hac: begu! 
to move, the Union eavalry had sensed the si‘uatio 
and was in motion, Buford’s division marehing te 
ward Frederick, and Gregg’s and Kilpatrick’s iowarl 
Emmitsburg, to harass his retreat and prevent or dela! 
his crossing of the Potomac. Large numbers of pr 
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soners and wagons were captured and many small en- 
yvagements fought with the enemy before he reached the 
river at Williamsport, where, owing to the loss of his 
pontoon bridge, he had to halt, entrench, and wait 
until the 14th before he could cross. Then Buford and 
Kilpatrick hung on his heels and attacked his rear 
oard so vigorously that they took over 1,000 prisoners. 

The operations of Pleasonton’s corps after Gettys- 


burg were far more aggressive than those of any of the 
infaniry corps, none of which left Gettysburg until 
July 6 nor arrived before Williamsport until the 12th. 


When they reached there they made no serious effort 
toatteck the enemy, standing at bay with a river at his 
pack. The eavalry alone, however vigorously it tried, 
could not prevent Lee’s army from escaping to Vir- 
evinia. But, in view of all that it did do, and had done 
since the beginning of the campaign, we are forced to 
wonder Why, when Meade asked Halleck on July 11 to 
General Pleasonton definitely to the command of 


assig’! 
the Cavalry Corps, ‘‘in consequence of the very efficient 
services and the material aid rendered to me by the 


cavalcy during my recent operations,’’ the general-in- 
chief felt constrained to reply that Meade’s telegram 
had een shown to the Secretary of War, and while 
“there is no intention to supersede him in command of 
the cavalry ...... there is an objection to any formal 
order at present.’’ 

What was the basis of such an objection was one of 
the many riddles of army politics to which only Edwin 
M. Stanton eould have furnished the solution. Neither 
he nov his chief biographers ever saw fit to do so. Mr. 
Stanton seldom stooped to deal with personages less 
exalted than commanders of armies and those of com- 
parable prominence. A mere corps chief was perhaps 
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too small to merit comment. Yet it is conceivable that 
Pleasonton’s bad standing may have traced back to his 
friendship with MeClellan and Hooker, both of whom 
the Secretary of War, notoriously, detested. 

There was no diminution of cavalry activity during 
the next two weeks, while the Union army followed Lee 
back to the Rappahannock. When that stream was 
crossed on August 1, again at the old fighting ground 
in front of Brandy Station, it was Buford’s division 
which pushed on to within a mile and a half of Cul- 
peper and had to be stopped and driven back by Con- 
federate infantry. Little glory accrued to either army 
during the ensuing four months of fall and early 
winter in that long series of comparatively bloodless 
marches and counter marches over central Virginia, 
which has been likened to some of the campaigns of 
‘*strategem and maneuver’? popular in the times of 
Turenne and Montecuculi. But cavalry never worked 
harder nor more effectively in protecting the infantry 
of the rival armies. 

Pleasonton’s troopers in mid-September led the ad- 
vance which drove the Confederates south of the 
Rapidan. When Lee flanked Meade out of Culpeper 
on October 10, it was the cavalry which covered the 
withdrawal of the army once more across the Rappa- 
hannock in an all-day rear guard action from Culpeper 
to Brandy, and afterward protected its flanks through- 
out the retirement by Bristoe to the heights above Bull 
Run. Subsequently, as Lee, disappointed in his inten- 
tions, fell back again to the old positions on the 
Rapidan, the cavalry executed a long succession of wear- 
ing marches, enlivened by the spirited combat at Buck- 
land Mills,—the ‘‘ Buckland races,’’—of October 19. 

Back on the familiar grazing grounds of Culpeper 
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From Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
The Union Cavalry under Gregg in action against Confederate Cavalry under Stuart, at Gettysburg. From sketch made at that time. 
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and Orange counties, Meade near the end of November 
made his experiment against the Confederate right 
flank and the road to Richmond, as Lee had experi- 
The 
wintry Mine Run campaign, as profitless, if also as 
bloodless, as the one which had preceded it, was al- 
most wholly an infantry enterprise, the mounted troops 
having little to do beyond securing the flanks. When 
the Union army finally filed back north of the Rapidan 
to settle into winter quarters, the cavalry was set the 
dreary task of guarding the front on a line sixty miles 
long, besides patrolling the adjacent country to dis- 
tances much greater. 


mented against his right seven weeks before. 


The only major mounted activity of the winter was 
the raid of Kilpatrick and Dahlgren against Rich- 
mond, in late February, 1864. This spectacular enter- 
prise, conceived in the manner of Stuart, was hatched 
wholly at Washington, neither Meade nor Pleasonton 
being consulted and neither of them looking upon it 
with favor, though both lent it all the assistance poss- 
ible once it had been decided upon. 

Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant was assigned 
to the command of the Armies of the United States on 
March 12, 1864, and on the 25th of that month Gen- 
eral Alfred Pleasonton, by Special Order No. 27, War 
Department, was relieved from duty with the Army of 
the Potomac and ordered to report to Major General 
Rosecrans, commanding the Department of the 
Missouri, at St. Louis. The order came at this time as 
the direct result of a telegram from General Grant to 
Mr. Stanton, suggesting that it be made at once, the 
Cavalry Corps to be temporarily turned over to the 
senior officer present, to await the arrival of General 
Sheridan. On the same day that he received his order 
of relief, Pleasonton issued a brief, but touching and 
dignified, message of farewell to those whom he had 
commanded for so long, expressing the feeling that 
‘“‘the regret of separation from the many personal as- 
sociations established in the Cavalry Corps becomes 
more impressive by the devotion, generosity, and noble 
bearing that have been exhibited throughout one of the 
most eventful periods in the history of the war.’’ He 
left the army the next morning and immediately de- 
parted for St. Louis. 

Not a great deal need be said of General Pleason- 
ton’s services in Missouri, though in time they lasted 
nearly as long as those he had performed in the East. 
They were satisfactory and, in the region where they 
were rendered, important, but dwarfed by comparison 
with his services in Virginia, the ‘‘ Western front’’ of 
the Civil War. Placed in command of the District of 
Central Missouri, his headquarters were at Warrens- 
burg, the end of the railroad then extending farthest 
westward in the State. Here he dealt with such 
weighty operations as the one detailed in the following 
report, submitted to General Rosecrans on July 30, 
1864: 

‘*A corporal and four men of Company G, Seventh 
Cavalry Missouri State Militia, while hunting a stray 
horse on Blackwater on the 28th were attacked by Dick 
Yeager, with about twenty men; a running fight en- 
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sued in which two guerrillas were killed, and 
severely wounded. No casualties on our side. 

A. PLEASONTON, 

Major General, Comma: ‘ling,” 


1e a ge r 


Willing to serve in any capacity so long as h« coul 
be of some use to his country, Pleasonton endu ed the 
petty round of duties for six months. At the ond of 
that time he experienced the only brief inte: val of 
service commensurate with his capacity which “ell to 
his lot in Missouri. Early in October, when * erling 
Price came raiding up through the State, Ro ecrany 
put Pleasonton in command of the forces in ti: : field, 
hastily gathered to resist the invaders. 

He organized the defense of Jefferson City, tli> capi- 
tal, and when the enemy veered off from its / rmid. 


able appearing earthworks, pursued them vigorously 
westward toward Kansas City with a Provisional 
Cavalry Division numbering between 3,500 anc 5,000 
men, composed for the most part of Missouri State 
Militia. With even such a seratch force, his operations 
were markedly successful. But it was to be revretted 
that, with his opportunities, he did not make them 
even more decisive. 

Late in October he had driven Price’s force nearly 
to Kansas City, where General Curtis, with a large 
foree of volunteer troops and Kansas militia, gave him 
such a warm reception that Price seemed likely to be 
squeezed to death between the upper and the nether 
millstones. His only avenue of escape was down the 
State Line road between Missouri and Kansas, leading 
south toward Arkansas, and while most of his army 
was engaged in holding back Pleasonton’s and Curtis’ 
troops at the Big Blue river and Westport, he passed 
his immense wagon train around into this road and 
headed it south. At Hickman’s Mills, some twelve 
miles south of Westport, an intersecting road cane into 


the State Line road from the northeast. Over this 
road, on October 21, General Rosecrans ordered Gen- 
eral A. J. Smith, with a division of 9,000 veteran in- 
fantry, to march against Price, strike and destroy his 
wagon train and eut off his army from its line of re- 
treat. 

The result could have been accomplished. But Gen- 


eral Pleasonton, fighting Price’s rear guards, was con- 


vineed that the whole Confederate army was in front 
of him and could be best destroyed by bringing S:ith’s 
division to his own position. Rosecrans yielded ‘o his 
representations and Price and his army slipped «afely 
past Hickman’s Mills. In making this decision P! :ason- 


ton committed the most serious error of judgm ut in 
his career. But that is easy to say today. He acted 
upon the information he had been able to gathe: and, 
as General Emory Upton has remarked, ‘‘seeki¢ in- 
formation at the point of the bayonet is one thin». and 
looking for it on the shelves of a library is anoth:r.”’ 
A few days after this, Pleasonton failed to cary bis 
pursuit of Price as far toward Arkansas as Gi: neral 
Curtis thought he should have done. Nevertheless, he 
had in the meantime routed the Confederate aruy at 
the Marais des Cygnes, destroyed much of its trail 
and wrecked the morale of all its troops except those of 
Jo Shelby’s Missouri division, and the victory was suit 
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«ently complete to discount defects. Pleasonton’s part 
jad been 60 conspicuous and had impressed Rosecrans 
« forcibly that on November 15 the latter wrote to 
President Lincoln, warmly recommending his cavalry 
chief ’s promotion ‘‘to the vacant brigadiership in the 
Reeular Army.’’ But it is doubtful if this helped 
Pleasonton much. Rosecrans’ own conduct of the cam- 
paign «gainst Price had not pleased General Grant, who 
a year before had rescued Rosecrans’ army from starva- 
tion ai Chattanooga. Ile was removed from command 
of the Department of the Missouri on December 9. 

As ‘or Pleasonton, he did not receive the promotion 


to the grade of brigadier general, regular army, but 
after eturning from the pursuit of Price, was placed 
in the ‘nnoeuous position of second in command of the 
Deparment of the Missouri, under General Grenville 
M. Do ige. This post he continued to occupy until the 
close . { the war. Under date of March 13, 1865, he 
was g anted empty brevets to the grades of brigadier 
cener:! and major general, U. 8S. Army, for meritorious 
servic Ss in the campaign against Price, and for gallant 
and weritorious services in the field during the Rebel- 
lion. \ustered out of the volunteers in January, 1866, 
hestaved in the regular service until January, 1868, in 
the vain hope of receiving an appropriate promotion. 
Then, having been offered and having declined, a com- 


mission as lieutenant colonel, he resigned. Of his sub- 
sequeiit life we already know the salient features. 

The removal of Pleasonton as head of the Cavalry 
Corps, Army of the Potomae, ‘‘was not a reflection on 
that officer,’*? so Grant himself wrote later, ‘‘for as far 
as | knew he had been as efficient as any other cavalry 
commander.’’ THe was removed, then, so far as Grant 
was concerned, not as a punishment but as a conven- 
ience. It is conceivable, however, that a man who had 
held Pleasonton’s position as long as he had held it 
might have made himself indispensable. Why he failed 
to do so, and in what particulars his failure lay, are 
matters not easy to determine. 

He had suffered no glaring defeats; he had gained 
many solid suecesses. True, there was in his career less 
of the spectacular than in those of many of his con- 
temporaries. He never indulged, as personal leader, 
in raids, those most dramatic activities of cavalrymen. 
Probably, from the standpoint of publicity, it was un- 
fortunate for him that he did not. In the Civil War 
the glamour of raids excited great admiration, and 
roused in the people at large a conviction, which has 
endured into history, of the value of such enterprises. 
That they always, or even usually, repaid what they 
cost, is very questionable. But to the allegation, some- 
times made, that Pleasonton himself was incapable of 
carrying through an undertaking of the kind, it need 
only he replied that he never had an opportunity to 
try. This was not altogether his fault. On several 
occasions he suggested wide enterprises for his corps 
which did not receive the sanction of higher authority. 

But in the main, raiding was eschewed in the Army 
of the Potomae from Antietam to Mine Run because 
the kevnote of its campaigns was caution. McClellan, 


Burnside, Hooker, Meade,—none of these cared to take 


chan They 


s with the disconcerting mobility of Lee. 
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wanted their cavalry close to the army, where its sensi- 
tive tentacles could keep constant touch with the foe. 
And, in the long run, that was where it belonged. 

When the time came, and the commander who de- 
manded cavalry raids on a great seale as an essential 
part of his program for beating the enemy into total 
submission, the general military situation had reached 
a stage analogous to that in the tactical course of a 
battle which was favored by Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Napoleon for throwing in their mounted troops, not to 
begin but to complete the destruction of the enemy. 
The great raids of 1864, alike in the East and in the 
West, while they accomplished great destruction of 
property, were conducted against an enemy rapidly 
approaching exhaustion, who was unable to gather 
forces sufficient for effectual resistance. 

During Pleasonton’s regime this was not yet so. He 
built up the corps which could be used for such pur- 
poses by persistently keeping it busy in the untheatri- 
‘al but highly important work of gathering informa- 
tion for the army and guarding the latter against sur- 
prise, and seldom did it fail in these duties under his 
command. In the Gettysburg campaign he served 
Meade far more usefully than the accomplished Stuart 
served Lee, and though he did it by staying close to the 
army, his operations by no means lacked brilliance. At 
the same time, in such work the Cavalry Corps could 
seldom act as a whole under its proper commander. 
Generally it had to operate by divisions, brigades, or 
smaller units, the inevitable consequence being that 
the unit commanders got much credit for results 
achieved and the coordinating head little or none. 

From this circumstance, too, perhaps arose the no- 
tion that Pleasonton was not an enterprising com- 
mander, but, in fact, merely a sort of staff officer, exe- 
cuting, without option to do otherwise, the behests of 
his army chief. Except in the sense that every subordi- 
nate is subject to the general direction of his superiors, 
nothing could be further from the truth. Pleasonton, 
as has been said, left no autobiography to explain his 
actions, to define the extent to which they were 
governed by others, or to answer the allegations of his 
eritics. But it is certain that he would not brook un- 
warranted interference with his authority, and it needs 
only a perusal of the current orders, reports, and cor- 
respondence contained in the Official Records, War of 
the Rebellion, to establish the fact that every one of 
the multitudinous activities of the Cavalry Corps from 
Brandy Station to the spring of 1864, with the pos- 
sible exception of Kilpatrick’s raid, were firmly guided 
throughout by the head and the hand of its command- 
ing general. 

To what, then, must be attributed the undeniable 
fact that his name is less regarded today in cavalry 
annals than are the names of many others who accom- 
plished less? Probably it comes to this; in four years 
of uniformly creditable campaigning and the course of 
one hundred and five well-fought battles, he did not 
achieve a single dazzling triumph. Quebec made Wolfe 
immortal. Brandy Station merely burst the chrysalis 
of a cavalry corps. Pleasonton, the successful, was not 
quite successful enough. 








XPERIENCE has shown that in the majority 
of tactical situations the Cavalry Brigade Com- 
mander with his working staff and communi- 
cations requires motor transportation of medium speed 
and good cross-country ability. Reliability, comfort, 
and emergency fire power are additional requirements. 

A vehicle has been developed in the 2d Cavalry 
srigade by Lieut. Donald H. Nelson, Cavalry, Brigade 
Signal Officer, which is a solution to the problem, and 
a description of the car should be of interest. 

A Cadillae Model 63 chassis was selected to start 
with. The wheels were cut down from 23” to 20” 
and 7.50 ballon tires substituted for the original 5” 
This gives better traction and _ flota- 
tion without fender interference and, it is believed, 
without serious increase in axle strain. An all-steel 
body, extending well back over the rear axle with low 
sides, shallow cowl, and a small one-piece windshield 
was built up by electric welding. Exposed edges of 
sides and cowling were protected with iron conduit 
split and tacked down with welder. The well-padded 
and sprung 42” seats are an interesting deviation from 
the familiar cross-country vehicles. 
Five passengers are comfortably accommodated. 

The spare tire is earried on right forward running- 
board ; and candles and 500 rounds of 
machine gun ammunition are in a chest convenient to 
the right front seat. 

The right side of the cowl supports a machine gun 
mount capable of 360° traverse and practically’ 90° 
elevation. This mount was developed by Major Wood- 
berry, Division Ordnance Officer, and is quite stable. 
If desirable in antiaircraft fire it may be elevated 
18” in less than a second. 


high pressure. 
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A Brigade Command Car 








raised position by a quarter-turn of the knurled lock- 
ine ring, 
The telescoping 


posed of four five-foot sections of steel tubing. 


mast on the left of the car is com- 
The 
sections are extended by hand, one at a time, and 
locked with a pin. With this mast one man can erect 
~0’ umbrella antennae without assistance. A two 
or three man crew can erect the antennae in two to 
three minutes. 

The transmission was originally equipped with a 
small tire pump, thrown in or out of gear by a lever 
on the floor in front of the driver’s seat. Using the 
same power take-off and operating mechanism, a 12- 
volt generator is driven at 3 times engine speed thru 
a silent chain. This generator is used to charge the 
radio batteries. 

The radio equipment of this car includes: (1) A 
dynamotor operated SCR 1638, capable of working in 
Division, Brigade, Artillery or Armored Car nets; (2 
An SCR 109 transmitter for working airplanes, 152 
sets in regiments or on special missions, and the SCR 
136 set at Division and (3) a commercial broadeast 
receiver with dynamic loud speaker installed b« lind 
dash to cover airplanes and Division. 

In operation, the Brigade Commander, two 
officers and two operators ride the car. Reports 
armored ears, airplanes and Division are recived 
over the loud speaker by voice directly by the Br gade 
Commander, who dictates his replies and orders di- 
rectly to the operator. Record copy of incoming and 


ye 


Stall 
trom 


outgoing messages is made in short-hand by the log 
operator. 

Maneuvers and exercises have shown this car and 
equipment to greatly expedite brigade movements and 
to treble information coming in to Brigade J!ecad- 
quarters and that sent to Division Headquarters 

The chassis is not ideal but is the best we can hope 
for at the present time. The radio equipment als 
leaves much to be desired; however, improvemetts In 
this feature are being developed and may be described 


after further test. 
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The Army Museum in Munich: 


With Pertinent Thoughts on our O. R. C. 


By Major Jerome W. Howe, United States Army Retired’ 





The Army Museum in Munich 


|!) temple of military history erected in Munich 

« decade before the outbreak of the Worid War 

has an effective setting. The royal palace or 
Residenz overlooks the spacious Hofgarten, laid out 
with lawns and gardens and gravelled walks and sur- 
wounded by freseoed arcades in which some of Bavaria’s 
glorious past is depicted. And at the far end of the 
llofgarten was in former days a low-lying lake for 
pleasure boats and stately swans. This lake has been 
‘illed in, but we still descend from the upper level of 
the Hofgarten to where the erudely impressive War 
Monument renders inscribed honor to the memory of 
the 13,000 men of Munich who fell during the war. 
And bevond, a magnificent background for the brave, 
bronze equestrian statue of the mediaeval warrior who 
was the first of the Wittelsbachs, rises the splendid pile 
that is the Army Museum. 

The visitor should go directly to the second fioor, 
where he will find himself at once under the lofty 
dome, surrounded by stone pillars and galleries and a 
few score of battle-flags. This Hall of Glory is a noble 
and impressive chamber, and one lingers a while to 
feel its architectural charm. Then one mounts to the 
vallery to see the toy soldiers. Mere toy soldiers, play- 
things, but marshalled in significant array ! 

In one case perhaps forty feet long a whole review 
is presented. First come the long lines of infantry, 
goose-steppine and rendering salute as they pass the 
reviewing stand where are marshalled a double rank 
ot rovalty, general officers and staff. Then follow 
the squadrons of horse, and behind them some thirty 
or forty pieces of artillery, each with its full harness, 
‘aisson and complement of cannoneers. Finally come 
the ambulances, the transport and bridge train. At 
intervals are bands,—with the cavalry a mounted 
and; and so realistically is it all set up that one ean 
ilmost hear them play the stirring strains cf martial 
nusic. Yet they are nothing but tin soldiers! 
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In another cabinet is presented the repulse of the 
French cavalry at Sedan. Reinforcements are marech- 
ing up, a field hospital is in full operation, the ground 
is strewn with casualties. Shrapnel bursts are visible 
amone the guns unlimbered on the heights back of the 
German infantry who are attempting to repulse the 
charge. It is vividly portrayed. 

Then, with this preparation of one’s martia! imagi- 
nation, one may return to the ground floor and do the 
rounds of the various collections of arms and accou- 
terments. Taste will have to dictate where to linger; 
all are fascinating. If historical sequence is followed, 
one will first visit the collection pertaining to medi- 
aeval warfare and antiquity. Here is armor for man 
and horse, and weapons wielded by the Roman legion- 
ary and the cross-bowman of the middle ages. Iere 
one may see a Roman horseshoe, of plate-iron, con- 
trived to be secured to the foot by thongs. Battle- 
elubs and pikes and great, two-handed swords, bits 
and spurs from the earliest times, the panoply and 
pride of feudalism,—all are here well displayed. 

In the section devoted to modern war, one may trace 
the development of arms, uniforms and equipment 
from the wars of Frederick and Napoleon down to the 
3oxer Rebellion. Glorious was the attire in which mili- 
tary pride paraded; not so colorful, but quite as in- 
teresting is the development of arms and equipment 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Beautifully made models as well as many actual pieces 
illustrate the evolution of the field piece, which be- 
comes larger and larger as the horse-pistols of the eav- 
alrvman become smaller and smaller. The exhibits 
from the Franco-Prussian war have been shorn of some 
of their former glory, because many captured French 
trophies had to be given up after Versailles. But this 
collection is still a place where fond German parents 
point out with pride to the rising breed of warriors 
the splendid achievements of German arms against 
their eternal enemy. 

The World War is well represented, despite the 
handicap imposed by the peace treaty, which required 
the surrender or effective destruction of artillery 
pieces. The exhibits are largely of actual parapher- 
nalia, arms, uniforms, equipment of all services. But 
also models are used to advantage to illustrate the 
trench systems, pontoon bridges, machine-gun emplace- 
ments, hospital trains, airdromes. And all about the 
walls are paintings, great and small, and drawings, of 
battle scenes and episodes, and heroes. 

On the oceasion of one of a number of visits made to 
this great museum, it occurred to the writer that here 
is an example of a kind of instruction that may be 
profitably applicable to our Officers Reserve Corps and 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps. The mind is usu- 
ally more vividly impressed by things seen than by 
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things read or talked or harangued about. The exhibi- 
tion of equipment and the paraphernalia of war,— 
materiel—might, particularly if full use be made of 
relatively inexpensive and easily transported models, 
be employed to a far greater extent than is at present 
the custom, and such display would serve both to stimu- 
late interest and instruct. 

This method of instruction has a brilliant and exten- 
sive application in this Bavarian capital, where the 
famous Deutsches Museum of Technical Culture exhib- 
its to thousands daily the development of science and 
technology in all the departments that contribute to 
industrial and social life as it is lived on this planet 
today. And here again, a very large and important 
portion of the exhibits are small-scale models,—com- 
plete, accurate, and in many instances to some extent 
practical. Again, in the large engineering college in 
the same city, the equipment includes a comprehensive 
array of small-scale models, often sectioned, or so ar- 
ranged as to reveal their construction and operation, 
of every variety of engineering works. 

Why not use the small-scale model in military in- 
struction—particularly to supplement the present in- 
instructional facilities in the O.R.C. and 

Small-scale models save time, space and ex- 


adequate 
R.0.T.C. ? 
pense, and often serve as well as full-sized originals, 
and much better than pictures, diagrams and descrip- 
tions. 

In the schools and colleges where military instrue- 
tion is given, there is perhaps in the main a fair sup- 
ply of instructional material, but even here a pontoon 
bridge or a trench system, that would be impracticable 
to reproduce in actuality, could be effectively exhibited 
in small scale. This idea would obviously, however, 
have its greatest application in the schools for reserve 


officers. These are, so far as the writer has observed, 
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carried on under conditions where, except for the o«. 
casional brief tour in camp, the reserve officer is ¢. 


tirely removed from military paraphernalia 06) what. 
ever kind. 
Would it not be valuable, in the instruction leyote 


to hippology, for example, to exhibit for exan:inatio 
a sectioned model of the horse’s foot, with shoe ay 
nails, both to teach the foot structure and proper shoe. 
ing principles? Why not decorate the meetin roo, 
of a cavalry reserve regiment with a full-packed sa¢. 
dle? Model field pieces, model fuses, model 
might be used to advantage in the training of ‘esery: 
artillery officers, while model bridge equipment, roy: 
hitches, fortifications, would go far to make move real- 
istic the engineer officer’s study of his special branch, 


USsons 


Map study and map problems are requisite in all] 


branches, and yet the average young reserve oificer js 
probably quite unprepared for the intelligent aid con. 
plete interpretation of topographical maps. Ati excel. 
lent help in this direction is the simultaneous use of 3 
colored model of the terrain which the map represents 
And it is safe to add that an outpost problem worke( 
out or demonstrated on such a model will make a fa 
more vivid and lasting impression than one done « 
the map. 

It is even quite possible that toy soldiers theiiselves 
can be profitably employed to explain with vreat 
definiteness and vividness certain formations and man- 
euvers. 

In conclusion, it may be urged that in addition 
certain definite advantages which can be pointed ou 
in detail, the receipt, in rotation perhaps, or for per- 
manent retention, of such simulated equipment ani 
paraphernalia by reserve regiments and groups would 
operate as one more attraction and appeal to tliis con: 
ponent of our National Army. 
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Powers and Limitations of the Light 
Machine Gun 


By Captain Thomas J]. Heavey, 2d Cavalry 


iE correct tactical and technical, or mechanical, 
mployment of a military weapon should be based 
on its powers and limitations. This statement is 


— 


rally axiomatic, but there are incidents in military 
jistory that prove that it has been ignored. The 
(avalyy has a new weapon under the name of ‘‘light 
machine gun,’’ that has, for practical purposes, all the 
features of the ‘‘machine rifle’? and, in addition to 
these, iuany characteristics of the heavy water-cooled 
machine gun. Many questions will arise and, for that 
matter. have already arisen as to the correct tactical 
mplovinent of this weapon. It is not the purpose of 


this article to suggest any rigid rules for such employ- 
jient, but to aequaint the reader with specific instances 
of what the gun has done and obviously may do in 
similar circumstances, in combat. Having general 
knowledge of its powers and limitation, common sense 
should dictate reasonable tactical employment. 

It has recently fallen my lot to fire, and witness the 
fring of, many thousands of rounds of ammunition 
with this weapon. This firing, conducted by direction 
of the Cavalry Board, was for test purposes of deter- 
nining exaetly what type tripod was preferable, to de- 
trmine what accuracy the weapon had at normal com- 
bat ranges, and to determine ‘‘accuracy life’’ of the 
air-cooled barrel. The recording of the different tests 
fired ave ineorporated in the proper report, but with 
the permission of the Director, The Cavalry Board, 
excerpts from this report are ineluded herein. Some 
additional firing, not included in the Cavalry Board 
tests, will also be referred to. 

Comparatively few Cavalry Officers will have the 
opportunity to actually do such firing as listed herein ; 
hence, the author deems it wise to acquaint as many of- 
ficers as are interested with the knowledge gained by 
personal experience, All firing listed herein was done 
by myself. or Set. Jens Jensen, Cav. Sch. Detachment, 
and as both firers happen to be ‘‘distinguished rifle- 
it is possible that the results are slightly better 
than might normally be expected. However, since the 
gin was fired from a very stable tripod, the actual 
personal equation of the firer is about eliminated, and 
it is quite possible that after some experience with the 
gun, even better results would follow. 

What was of greatest interest to me in this firing 
Was the tests of aeeuraecy. Obviously, being an enthu- 
siastic “‘ peep-eye’’ shot, this is most natural, but as 
to whether or not this is of as much importance as 
ibility to sustain fire for a great length of time, I 
leave to vou. The accuracy tests consisted of firing at 
ranges of 1000’, 200 yards, 500 yards, and 100) yards 
[ will diseuss them in that order. 


ce 


men’? 


A series 


At 1000”, all firing was in bursts of five. 


ot at least ten bursts was fired, the center of impact 
computed, and mean radius of the series recorded. An 
additional measurement of extreme horizontal and ver- 
tical dispersion was also recorded. This firing, on 
latest model tripods tested, gave a mean radius of 


.6161”, One particular series gave a mean radius of 
.530”. In 32 groups, five rounds each, fired from the 


final model tripods, but two shot holes were of more 
than two inches in vertical dispersion, one being out 
2.25”, the other 2.15”. Were these groups centered on 
the usual machine gun scoring space, all would have 
been perfect scores, the two ‘‘strays’’ referred to just 
breaking the line. This particular 1000” target photo- 
eraphed, however, is not all automatie fire. The par- 
ticular student firing it, (NCO Class, Cav. Sch.) was 


given free rein, either single shot fire, or full auto- 
matic. The ‘‘searchine’’ scoring space is all full auto- 


matic, and the other scoring spaces about half each 
type. For those readers who have had experience fir- 
ing the water-cooled machine gun on this target, a com- 
parison is invited. This particular soldier who fired 
was not an experienced machine gunner and had re- 
about one hour’s actual instruction on the 


ceived 
weapon. 





* 


1000” Target 


At 200 yards, the test firmg was in bursts of ten 
rounds, the mean radius, extreme horizontal and ver- 
tical dispersion being recorded. No photographs of 
this firing were taken. However, it was apparent that 
most of the groups would have easily been ‘‘possibles’’ 
on the ‘‘D’’ rifle target. Some of them might have 
been as high as 48 or 49 on the ‘‘A’’ rifle target. The 
computed mean radius resulted in the figure 4.7”, and, 
though I have not submitted a photograph to prove it, 
this is a very small mean radius. 

At 500 vards, the same procedure was followed. 
19 
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computed mean radius varied in different series of 
bursts, from 10.6” to 12.67”. Photographs of targets 
No. 8, 9 and 14 give a good idea of the patterns ob- 
tained. It is noted that, as in the water-cooled ma- 
chine gun patterns, there usually are one or two 
*“strays’’ in the bursts. The targets fired at were the 
‘*B”’ rifle target. If the reader will imagine the ‘‘D”’ 
target superimposed over these groups shown in the 
photographs, a comparison with the usual 500 yard 
‘apid fire rifle score is interesting. 








j 





[4,9 el a 
*B’ Target, single bursts of 
ten rounds, 500 yards. 




















At 1000 yards, three different types of fire were 
tested. First, single shot fire at a very rapid rate; 
second, full automatie fire in bursts of five; third, full 
automatic fire, one burst of fifty rounds. All types 
were in fifty-shot strings, and, as the pattern was 
slightly larger than the target, only the number of 
hits was recorded, it being impractical to compute 
The average time for fifty shots, single 
The average 


mean radius. 
shot fire, was about forty-two seconds. 
time for firing fifty shots in bursts of five was nearly 
the same as in single shot fire. Firing one burst of 
fifty rounds, the average time was seven and one-fifth 


seconds, Targets No. 4 and 10 are with single shot 
fire. No. 4 has 47 hits and 2 ricochets. No. 10 has 


43 hits and 4 ricochets. Targets 5 and 9 are with firing 
bursts of five. No. 5 has 37 hits and 5 rieochets. No. 9 
has 35 hits and 0 ricochets. Targets No. 20 and 26 
are with one burst of fifty rounds. No. 20 has 40 hits 
and 1 ricochet. No. 26 has 47 hits and 1 ricochet. As 
to which method of fire is preferable at this range, 
many factors must be considered. Do not draw any 
conclusions until later. 

The tests of ‘‘accuracy life’’ of the air-cooled barrels 
most lucidly indicate the advisability of remembering 
the first sentence in this article. This firing involved 
a long irksome period for the firers and, probably on 
account of this, at the time, did not greatly impress me 
one way or the other. Since studying the results over, 
however, it daily looms up of greater importance. 
Student classes at the Cavalry School have fired this 
weapon, and witnessing this firing has again pounded 
it home to me that knowledge of the capabilities of 
the weapon is not complete until we give due emphasis 
te its physical limitations. It is well known that ‘‘ae- 
curacy life’’ of barrels is dependent primarily on rate 
of fire, whether an air-cooled or water-cooled machine 
gun is used. Hence the tests dealt primarily with rates 
of fire. 

Being anxious to find out the worst to begin with, 
the first test was to discover, by experiment, how much 
continuous full automatie fire could be delivered with 


the barrel. 
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The results were verified by repeating the 


test, they were, accuracy up to and including 55) 


rounds. 


over 800 rounds, and just how ‘‘effective’’ 
would be is left up to your own decision. 
defensive line where 80 or 90 percent of the 
are tumbling and keyholing, would be a terribi 
But what oceurs five |! 


ace to get through. 


The gun continued to fire satisfactoril, until 


Such fire 
final 
ullets 
men- 
indred 


yards from the muzzle when the bullet is tumbling 


is a different matter. 


Firing at 200 rounds per minute, bursts of { 
800 rounds. 
metal fouling of the 1906 ammunition after 


accuracy lasted to over 


almost beyond the imagination. 


are not distinguishable for the last six inches 


bore. 


Firing at 120 rounds per minute, in bursts 


e, the 
However, the 
his js 
Lands and erooves 
of the 


0 { five, 


accuracy lasted until 1200 rounds. 


At 100 rounds per minute, the first keyvholed 


showed up at 1300 rounds. 


round 


At 70 rounds per minute, we were still going strong 
at round No. 1400 but dispersion very great, and the 


gun was pretty hot. 


At 60 rounds per minute, which is about as a good 
eunner will fire if he is observing and adjusting his 


fire properly, still reaching out 


round No. 1600. 


a little further to 


Ordnance Dept. figures for similar test, give a record 
of 4500 rounds at 25 rounds per minute. 
So far, the reader will probably see a large question 


mark looming on the horizon. 
done yet. 


without any time out for cooling. 


However, we are not 
All firing listed above on this test was 


The belts were cut 


at the number of rounds per minute to be fired, and 
every minute, by a stop watch, we put through the 


prescribed number of rounds. 


combat 


Hardly a 


situation, as I cannot imagine an enemy so obliging 
as to furnish us with a suitable target for such @ 
stretch of time, same target being under the fire of 


a weapon that has the accuracy this gun has. 


So we 


assumed that the enemy would be delayed somewhat. 
and the gunner and assistant could change to «another 


barrel at intervals. 


This test showed that the loss of accuracy was I 
a great measure due to excessive heating, and set- 


ondarily to erosion. 


When a rate of 60 rounds was 


maintained, and barrels changed every 17 minutes 
(1020 rounds), the gun with its normal quota of two 
barrels, was still delivering excellent fire atier % 
minutes (5440 rounds actually fired). 

Going back to the barrels fired until accura:y wa 
lost in the sustained fire tests at different rates, it wa 


very gratifying to discover that they still we 
for some appreciable firing after cooling. E\ 
barrels that fired at the maximum eyclic¢ rate 
rounds grouped well for a couple of hundre 
And those that went ou 


tional rounds after cooling. 


got 
n the 
or 5all 
addi- 


at around 1300 to 1600 rounds at slower raies, ! 
to 80 rounds per minute, put out about 1000 round 


satisfactorily after cooling. 


Again cooled, the 


func 


tioned satisfactorily for from 400 to 800 rounds. Hov- 
ever, the rates of fire of over 120 rounds per muinul 
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July-Aug., 1932 
resulted in such extreme fouling, apparently due to 
excessive heat, that the cupro-nickel jacket melted 
aud fused into the barrel lands and grooves. Although 
ouping was good after cooling, I seriously doubt 
‘hat accuracy at anything but very short ranges was 
yossible. There seems to be a wide discrepancy be- 
tween the Ordnance Dept. figures, viz. 4500 rounds 
2) rounds per minute, and the best figures obtained 


jeally. This is probably due to interpretation of 
hat ‘‘aceuracy life’’ is. The Cavalry Board recorded 
ile first actual keyhole, or bullet entering the target 
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However, it was 
with no keyholed 
bad round. It 


broadside, as the end of accuracy 
noted that fairly good groups 
rounds were obtained after this first 
is possible that a different interpretation was made 
in the proving ground tests. Certainly the local in- 
terpretation gave no advantage to the gun. 

The above mentioned firing is not a thorough and 


conclusive presentation of all charac‘eristies of this 
weapon. However, it gives a fairly accurate idea 


the actual limitations and capabilities of the pres- 


ent under the particular set of conditions. <All 


oun, 
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“C” Target; single shot fire, 1,000 Yds., 


Upper row: 


1,000 Yds, 50 Rds. in 40”; Lower row: “C” Target; 


50 Rds., in 42”; 
automatic fire, one burst, 50 Rds., in 7 1/5”. 


47 Hits, | isictat 


Middle row: “C” Target; automatic fire, bursts of 5, 








firing was from the ground as found,—no T-base sand 
bags or special preparation of the ground was per- 
mitted. The 1000” firing was from good solid turf. 
The 200 vard firing was also from ideal ground. 
Hfowever, the 500-yard and 1000-vard firing was from 
poor ground. The 500-yard firing point was made 
ground, and very soft. The 1000-vard firing point 
was sandy loam, also soft, and with but sparse grass 
roots to hold it together. 

I was so impressed with the accuracy tests that I 
took the pains to fire the water-cooled machine gun 
mounted on the 1917 tripod under the same conditions 
at 1000”. No T-base, no sand bags, but the eun as 
sturdily mounted as possible otherwise. The mean 
radius turned out to be 1.82”, or approximately three 
times the size of the same size burst with the light 
machine gun. Usine single shot fire, the gun is in 
my opinion far more deadly than the service rifle 
with the average expert rifleman firing. And, fur- 
ther, due to the fixed mount, it will be just as good 
with a very ordinary marksman handling it. Whether 
such extreme accuracy is essential is open to argument, 
but it should not be lost sight of, and full advantage 
should be taken of this particular characteristic in the 
actual employment of the gun in combat. This char- 
acteristic must also be given due consideration in any 
record qualification course preseribed. My reaction 
to this problem is that it will be quite a problem to 
design or prescribe a target course that will be dif- 
ficult enough to require skillful manipulation and tech- 
nical use of the gun and mount. During the firing 
at longer ranges, some of the later model machine gun 
tracer ammunition was used, in conjunction with M-I 
ammunition. The results obtained were uniformly 
excellent, and our light machine gunners should, by 
all means, gain familiarity with the combination of 
tracer and ball ammunition to obtain a rapid and ae- 
curate adjustment on any target. 

The accuracy life of the barrel precludes the use 
of the gun in firing long bursts, or in maintaining an 
extremely rapid rate of fire for any great period of 
time. Of course, some emergencies will require this, 
and, when this situation arises, the light machine 


gunner must do the best he can. Spare barrels in eom- 
bat hence should be arranged for. Our present equip- 
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ment of one spare barrel could most advantaecous 
be augmented by two more in any combat situation 
where long sustained fire is to be a probable require. 
ment. However, the barrels we now have will hand 
ail the ammunition we can carry in pack without ay 
difficulty. This question of ammunition supply mor 
or less dictates the actual type fire normally used 
Small bursts, three to five rounds each, or to me 
single shot fire, at a rate no faster than necessary wil 
economize ammunition and get the best results frow 
that available, in addition to saving wear of barrel 
Also every means should be taken to keep the gun « 
cool as possible. Short cessations of fire are to bi 
expected, and weleomed. If a situation arises wher 
large expenditure of ammunition occurs, barrels shoull 
be changed at every 1000 rounds, advantage being 
taken of these short cessations of fire to do this. I 
such a case, due care by the personnel is necessar 
to prevent accidents. The gun will fire single shot 
of its own accord, after getting very hot. However 
the cartridge will not explode from the heat of thi 
chamber for at least fifteen seconds. When a he 
barrel is to be changed, the safest method is to pul 
a round from the belt, just outside the feedway, the 
fire the remaining rounds up to this empty loop. [ 
this is not done, the gun must be promptly unloade 
immediately after the trigger is pulled. 

Coneurrently with the firing mentioned above, reé: 
ords were kept of the mechanical functioning of tle 
gun. They were very brief. In the twenty thousan! 
odd rounds fired, (some ‘‘boat tail,’’ some tracer, all 
the majority the old ’06). one single malfuneiion 0 
curred, this due to defective round. Split necks 
blown primers and the usual ills of ’06 ammunitio 
were in evidence from examination of the eriptie 
but no actual stoppage occurred other than one mis 
fire. Four different guns were used, and eon lition 
as to care and cleaning, loading and inspection of all- 
ntinition were as near correct as possible. 

If the guns we get in all the regiments pro:\:ice Tf 
sults in service that compare equally with this firing 
and there is no reason why they will not, it meal 
that we have stepped up from the lightweiglit clas 
in hitting power, to at least the light heavy weig! 
class, 
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Forts and Fortresses 
By Colonel Samuel G. Shartle, Coast Artillery Corps 


“(A single archer from a wall 
A hundred foes forfends; 
And so the military art 
A fortress recommends.”’ 
THE PANCHATANTRA. 


II{S is more than a mere jingle from ancient San- 
skrit folk-lore. Rooted in the cradle of our 
thought-forms, it expresses succinctly a truth uni- 
recognized since time ‘‘whence the memory of 
meth not to the contrary,’’—an idea born of 


man ru 
instinct. elaborated by ingenuity, and perfected by 
sience. Thus the infantryman of old practiced ‘‘econ- 
omy of forees’’? and added to his ultimate offensive 
power, just as the infantryman of to-day pauses in his 
trenches and field-works for the same purposes, be it 
through necessity or design as part of a plan to in- 
crease liis mobility elsewhere. Of course only by move- 
ment can one go from where he is, but one may not wish 
to be compelled to go from where he is,—especially if 
that place be a key position and the retention of it is 


important in the execution of the general plan. So 
“A single archer from a wall,’’ ete..—for the tempor- 
ary important tactical position field works, for the per- 
manent!y important strategic position, the fortress. 
While fortifications pertain primarily to the art of de- 
fense, this fact does not exclude aggressiveness per se. 
nor should it in any manner detract from the general 
“principle of the offensive,’’ essential to suecessful 
victory. On the contrary, history shows that forts 
have had vital influence both strategically and_ taeti- 
cally, as well on the formulation of campaign plans as 
on their execution. 

From the Chinese Wall to Verdun and the Vosges 
chain of forts, from the walls of Romulus too readily 
scorned by Remus to the great Fortress of Paris, from 
the Cliff Dwellers’ abodes to Gibraltar.—in myth and 
history, the idea of utilizing earth and masonry grew 
rom one of mere protection for the indwellers, as in 
walled towns and castles, to one of systematic strategic 
works that not only play a role in the passive defense 
but give law to active campaigns. Fortifications have 
heeome an important branch of the military art. Their 
influence in war is no longer limited by the range of 


their guns. They are no longer mere strongholds of 


the “archer on the wall,’’ against whom his kind 
was powerless,—of local significance only. With the 


increase of population, the multipheation of towns, 
the growth of armies in the field and the necessity of 
destroying these to win a war, that is, with an under- 
standing of the true objectives, the hostile forces rather 
than places, fortifications have to be fitted into a gen- 
eral scheme of defense and offense. ‘‘ Accordingly the 
munber of forts must ke necessarily very much de- 
creased, and this again must lead away from the idea 
of protecting direetiy people and property of towns 


by fortifications to that other idea of considering forts 
an indirect protection of the country, which they fur- 
nish through their strategic importance, as knots that 
hold together the strategic net.’? (Clausewitz, Book 
VI, 10th Chapter). So this military philosopher, who 
died 100 years ago, wrote in the books first published 
by his widow in 1832. History has confirmed his obser- 
vation. Forts then must be considered in relation to 
their strategic function, not as mere isolated piles of 
masonry. Forts that have no such relation waste men 
and money and may be an encumbrance in war. This 
is the criterion as to obsoleteness, not the mere fact 
that they are vulnerable by reason of inadequate arma- 
ment or personnel. The conclusion after the compara- 
tively easy fall of the Belgian forts in the late war 
that fortifications in general had little value was found 
to be a hasty one, as will be shown. We shall find that 
in actuality the forts that played a part in the World 
War justified their existence, in proportion to their 
strategic importance and power of resistance. Strate- 
ei¢ forts have some or all of the following character- 
istics :— 


1. They protect the homeland by denying to the 
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enemy use of direct and naturally advantageous lines 
of approach to vital areas. 

2. They protect areas of mobilization. 

3. They determine the initial deployment and oper- 
ations. 

4. They are advantageous points of departure for 
maneuver or attack. 

5. They impede important lines of communications, 
either directly or on a flank. 

6. They delay an enemy advance by necessitating 
time-consuming attack. 

7. They use up the attacker’s man-power, holding 
a portion of his forces from the main objective. 

8. They furnish strong points in a line of defense, 
defend bridge-heads and harbors. 

9. They facilitate surprises by concealing move- 
ments. 

10. They give support to retreating forces. 

11. They are convenient and safe bases of supply. 

12. They are secure stations for organization and 
reorganization of forces. 

By way of illustrating these points, a brief sketch 
of the influence of forts in the World War follows: 

Let us first inquire why the Germans chose to make 
that grand swing through Belgium, a neutral country 
at the beginning, involving as it did serious interna- 
tional political consequences. The answer is forts, 
strong forts, Ist class forts,—Belfort, Epinal, Toul, 
Nancy, Verdun. In the von Schlieffen Operations Pro- 
ject, on which the von Moltke plan was built, we find 
the following: ‘‘ All France must be considered a great 
fortress; Of the outer ring, the stretch Belfort-Ver- 
dun is almost impregnable, the stretch Mezieres-Mau- 
beuge-Lille-Dunkirch, however, vulnerable. Here we 
must try to drive into the fortress.’’ Thus France’s 
eastern forts dictated the German initial plan. They 
had another vital influence, for they screened the 
French mobilization and offered favorable points of 
departure for the initial French offensive. To these 
circumstances must be attributed von Moltke’s fatal 
modification of the von Sehlieffen plan, a violation 
of the Principal of Mass, in that he strengthened the 
yerman left wing to counter the Freneh offensive at 
the expense of the right wing upon which the decision 
depended. Von Schlieffen’s grand conception, based 
on Hannibal’s double envelopment and destruction of 
the Roman forces at Cannae, necessitated a great mass 
on the right, a comparatively weak holding force on 
the left and included the investment of Paris. Von 
Moltke’s fatal modification eliminated the investment 
of Paris, thus exposing his right wing, weakened to 
strengthen the left. This modification spelled failure. 
If the right wing had had one of the left wing armies 
(6th and 7th), even the delays occasioned, as will be 
noted, by the Belgian and North France forts would 
not have turned the scales on the Marne, and success 
here would have dissipated the menace of the French 
initial thrust in Alsace. 

In addition to the influence of the Belfort-Verdun 
line on the initial German plan and its execution, this 
line was a bulwark for France throughout the war, 
notwithstanding the powerful field guns of the Ger- 


mans. We need only to recall the part Verdun play) 
in 1916. Recognizing the importance to France of this 
salient, Falkenhayn planned to wipe it out. The Ge. 
mans made desperate and repeated attacks on Verdy, 
from February 21, 1916, to June 23d. July 15th, th 
French started an offensive and maintained tle init. 
ative until the end of the war. The lines of I obruary 
21, 1916, were partially restored in October, 1/16, by 
not finally until August, 1917. 

Verdun saved France! Here French herois): sto 
out in a clear light and achieved undying fame. Wh): 
the suecessful defense must be ascribed prim: rily ; 
the bravery, tenacity and heroie sacrifices of ‘he de. 
fenders, yet these without the brilliant leadershi)) whic 


organized the defense as well as maintained moral § 


could not have made good the famous resolution, ‘()) 
ne passe pas.’’ The part the forts played is clearly 
set forth by Marshal Petain. ‘‘The forts of tle Ve. 
dun stronghold were of great assistance to our troops 
during the battle and contributed largely to our sw. 
cess. This fact is little known and must be empliasized 
in order to correct erroneous opinions that have Jp. 
come widespread concerning the value of permanent 
fortifications.’’ (From ‘‘Verdun’’ by Marshal Petait, 
page 219.) The Marshal then relates how in 191), 
fortifications having fallen into disrepute, due to the 
short resistance of Maubeuge, Liege, Namur, ete,— 
2nd class forts, the northeastern forts of Verdun, in. 
cluding Douamont, Vaux, Thiaumont were practically 
dismantled by the decree of August 5, 1915. ‘‘As a 
result of that decree, the works of Verdun were stripped 
of most of their means of defense. The flanking case. 
mates and the countersearp trenches were dismantled; 
the disappearing guns taken out of their turrets; the 
munitions and supplies put to use outside the forts; 
and the garrisons withdrawn.’’ (Id., page 226) Ani 
again, “‘Thus the permanent fortifications played their 
part. They were always there ready to make then 
selves felt, when everything else had been swept away. 
That is their peculiar nature, and at Verdun they 
demonstrated it in startling fashion. Their outer shell 
lasted in spite of the incredible amount of high ex- 
plosive used up in the attempt to destroy them. * ** 
At the lowest estimate, 120,000 shells fell on !ouau- 
mont. At least 2000 of these were of 270 caliber 0 
larger * * * The subterranean portions received i 
damage whatever.’’ (Id. p. 227, 228) I saw thes 
after the armistice and they were quite intact. “Ti 
the Fort of Douaumont had been occupied as it shoull 
have been it would not have been captured.’’ — Id. }. 
231) After the capture of Douaumont, ‘‘th« only 
completely organized set of fortifications prese: ting é 
solid line of defense was from that time on s tuated 
farther back. * * * Froideterre, Souville, and La Laufee 
-—three fortified hillocks never captured thronghou 
the course of those desperate struggles, stood out 0 
that chaotic battlefield as immovable obstacles to which 
the defense could eling.’’ (Id., p. 225, 227) 

Had Falkenhayn had the prescience of von Sclilieffel, 
had he not been led to false conelusions by the col: 
paratively easy victory of big guns over little gums, 
had he properly evaluated the conditions in Belgiw! 
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at the beginning of the war, Verdun would not have 
jen attacked and masses of troops wasted in vain. 
Excepting the attack on Verdun, the great forts on 
jie eastern border of France were never seriously 
jrreatened. They fulfilled their mission. They pro- 
ected the French mobilization ; furnished opportunity 
for the French initial offensive, which drew forces 
from the enemy’s right flank; held him at bay to the 
ond of ‘he war, and shielded the American preparation 
for the final and victorious drive. 

Here then we have a classic example of strategic 
forts in war. So convinced are the French of their 
value tat they are spending milliards of franes in 
modernization, supporting redoubts, machine gun posi- 
tons aid the necessary installations that go to make 
the mojern wall against an enemy. They are con- 
structing an even more impregnable line of fixed de- 
fenses ‘rom Switzerland to north of Verdun than that 
yhich withstood a determined and powerful hostile 
foree during the war. 

Sufficient has been said to make clear the influence 
of these Ist elass forts on the strategy and tactics, and 
on the final outeome of the struggle. Let us now turn 
to the part played by the lesser forts of France and 
Belgium. 

In February, 1915, I inspected the emplacements of 
two 42 em. mortars, which the Germans brought up 
during the siege of Antwerp to fire on the outer forts. 
It was stated by a German officer that 8 shots were 
fired at 5 minute intervals at Fort Waelhem, 15 kilo- 
meters distant, and that the map-ranging was so accur- 
ate that. the fort was destroyed as a fighting unit by 
these shots in the brief time it took to fire them, about 
4) minutes. The destructive effect of the fire on this 
and other forts at Antwerp, at Liege and at other 
places in Belgium, France and Poland was noted. 
There is no question that powerful portable siege 
weapons can quickly place hors de combat a fort of 
inferior construction when either through weaker arma- 
ment or faulty conduct of the defense, or both, fire 
superiority is gained by a determined attacking force. 
This fact was demonstrated many times during the 
World War. The significance of it, however, does not 
go farther than an illustration of the Principle of 
Mass as applied to limited and local objectives. To 
the extent in time and numbers that a fort causes di- 
version of hostile forees from the main objective, it 
justifies its existence and even the ultimate sacrifice, if 
necessary, of its garrison. The influence of a fort’s 
resistance on the main operations is the criterion by 
which to judge its value,—not, as is done so super- 
ficially very often by the fact that second class forts 
are vulnerable to the attacks of modern field weapons. 

Cited in the argument that forts belong to the past 
is the fact that the Germans disposed of, in short order, 
Belgian defenses at Liege, Namur and Antwerp, and 
the French forts (2nd and 3rd class) on the Belgian 
boder—such as the works at Montmedy (2nd), Les 
Ayvelles (2nd), D’Hirson (3rd), Flines (3rd), Maulde 
(3rd), Lille (2nd and 8rd), and others that may be 
put in a 4th class, as Givet and Longwy, as well as 
those (3rd elass) in a secondary line,—La Fere, Laon, 
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Malmaison, Condé Sur Aisne. But of these only those 
in italics contested the German advance. The rest 
were timely evacuated. Were these contests justified 
and what are the facts with respect to their influence 
on the grand operations? Just why the Germans 
planned to go through Belgium, I have already dis- 
cussed. At this point let us deal with the fact that 
they did and remember that with an Eastern enemy 
pressing them, time was an important element. 
Note. French forts by the law of 1899 were of three 
classes. 
1st Class to be maintained with modern technique and suffi- 
cient material and personnel for long resistance. 
2nd Class maintenance limited, dependent on circumstances. 
3rd Class maintained but not included in the project for 
modern armament 


The Liege and Antwerp fortifications were of the 
ring type, the design (about 1890) of the celebrated 
Belgian Engineer Brailmont. Liege was surrounded 
by 12 forts with cupola guns and concrete shelters on 
a radius of 7000 to 10,000 yards. The intervals were 
thus 3000 to 5000 yards, which were not, as originally 
planned for war, covered from fort to fort by infantry 
trenches. The Germans attacked August 4th, and Aug- 
ust 6th, penetrated with infantry to the city, but took 
until August 16th to reduce all the forts,—an operation 
requiring the use of 12” mortars (Austrian). Thus 
forts built to withstand siege pieces of less than 8 
inches and without infantry support,—more than a 
division left August 6th and joined the main Belgian 
Army, held up the enemy’s advance at a critical point 
for 13 days. 

Namur, also on the main line of advance, held two 
Army Corps reinforced with siege formations from 
Liege, from August 19th to 28th, another 10 days. 

Antwerp with a double circle of Brailmont forts 
afforded protection for the retreating Belgian Army 
and, by reason of its situation behind the Scheld, 
Rupel, Nethe and Dyle, a line of escape for this army 
and the English and French reinforcements. Antwerp 
was on the right flank of the German advance and 
line of communications. The Ist German Army had 
to leave behind two corps as a covering force until 
the organization of the Beseler siege group of 60,0C0 
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which included one of the corps of the Ist Army (III 
A. C.). The importance of eliminating Antwerp as 
quickly as possible was recognized and General Beseler 
conducted an aggressive attack from September 27th to 
October 10th, when the defense was abandoned, the gar- 
rison escaping to the coast. But the Germans were 
short more than a corps in the field at a critical time. 

Les Ayvelles after the Battle of Neufchateau (Aug. 
22d and 23d) was abandoned by its garrison Aug. 25th, 
the commandant committing suicide. The Germans bur- 
ied him with special honors and took pride in pointing 
out to me his grave preserved by them. The little 
obsolete fort at Givet held up a division, not available 
for field duty, until August 31st, when it fell to heavy 
artillery brought from Namur, and Lonewy contained 
attack forees, amountine to another division (2. bri- 
gades of infantry, 1 mortar regiment, 2 heavy howitzer 
battalions, pioneer regiment) from August 22d to Au- 
gust 28th. 

Maubeuge, with a garrison of 45.000, of which 20,000 
were field troops that had taken refuge in the fort 
after the Battle of the Sambre, was besieged from 
August 25th to September 9th, when it fell. Here two 
more Corps of the German Army with the heaviest ar- 
tillery (42 em., 30.5 em. and 21 em. mortars) were con- 
tained and thus were absent from the main Army at a 
most critical time. Maubeuge also served to support 
the English Army on its retreat. 

The above outline has so far been confined to the 
forts in the way of the German right flank movement 
before and during the decisive Marne action. ~ 

Let us now evaluate the influence of these forts on 
the German operations. It has been stated that Liege 
and Namur held up the German Army about 3 weeks 
(or 13 days plus 10 days), which would bring the halt 
to August 27th. That is not correct, for parts of the 
German Army continued the advance around these 
forts, for example, the Battle of Neufchateau was 
fought August 22d-23d, only 6 days after Liege fell and 
5 days before Namur fell; the Battle of the Sambre 
had been fought and the siege of Maubeuge begun 3 
days before Namur fell; Longwy fell the same day 
as Namur and Givet, 3 days later. But what these forts 
did do was to make unavailable to the Germans for 
open warfare considerable forces, numerically greater 
than the garrisons eventually captured, during the 
period noted. Further, they crippled their lines of 
communications as well as held the investing forees 
immobile and thus delayed the advance. 

The extent of the delay may be only estimated. Be- 
sides the influence of the forts themselves on the Ger- 
man operations, there should be considered also the 
aid rendered by them to the allied mobile army,—as 
points of departure or cover for escape. Thus one 
and one-half divisions left Liege untouched, August 6th, 
and joined the main Belgian Army. One division es- 
eaped in part from Namur, and Maubeuge supported 
the English Army in its retreat. If we envisage an 
unfortified Belgium and Northern France, we shall 
have these conditions :— 

1. Additional German forces, considerably more 
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than the garrisons of the invested forts, made ayaj) 
able for maneuver. 


2. Free maneuvering and communication / aciliti« 
for the numerically and offensively superior “erma, 
Army. With a clear field, the Germans wou'd hay 
more nearly realized the goal of their carefully mai 
plans; they would probably have entirely eli:ninatej 
the Belgian Army from the war; and they would hays 
undoubtedly completed their enveloping movetent }p. 
fore the pressure on their Eastern Front became » 
strong that two more Corps had to be transferred froy 
the Western Front and this on the eve of the Mary 


Battle. 

3. It is estimated that without the Belgian anj 
North French forts to contend with, the Germans woul 
lave had the equivalent of 5 or 6 Army Corps. or ty 
armies, available for use in the Battle of the Marne— 
a force sufficient to invest Paris according to yo 
Schlieffen’s original plan’, thus protecting yo 
Kluck’s enveloping movement. There would have bee 
no climb to the North Sea and 4 years of trench war. 
fare, for the French Army would have been rolled bac 
on their eastern strongholds. 

The great central fortress of France, Paris, was no! 
invested as originally planned; hence afforded not only 
shelter for the organization of, but also a favorabl 
point of departure for Gallieni’s forces against the 
German right wing. The influence of this fortress m 
the Marne operations was decisive. 

I have briefly related the part these second clas 
forts of Belgium and Northern France had in frustrat- 
ing the initial and eritically decisive movement of the 
German Army, on the suecess of which depended 3 
quick victory in the West and ultimately the winning 
of the war. And I have pointed out how tlie great 
first class forts facing Germany on the eastern border 
of France dictated the German plan of operations ani 
held them to long lines of communication. In short, 
the advantages gained by the country on the cefens 
through its forts. Now let us inquire into thie value 
of the German forts, and the service rendered by them 
to the attacker. 

Outstanding among them is Metz, a larger fortres 
of the first class with an inner ring of old forts ani 
an outer circle of modern fort groups with advance 
foreground works. This fortress was the cenier, tle 
pivot of the right wing that swept over Belgiim int 
France, the support of the left wing facing } rances 
impregnable forts, the base for the attack on \ erdu 
a secure depot throughout the war, a key posiiion fo 
the possessor. Had the initial French offensive deve: 
oped as foreseen and designed by von Sehlieffen, Met 
and Strassburg would have drawn large Frenc!: force 
from their left wing and facilitated the envclopin! 
maneuver of the German right. With the exce;tion 0 
Fort Istein on the upper Rhein which covered the 
treat of the German forces before the Frenel in tl 
‘Note.—‘In the more distant course of this swing, (thru Belgiv™ 
with Metz as the left pivot point), lies Paris. ‘We must 20 
around Paris west and south and dispose ourselves fer an lt 
vestment. The forts will contain a very strong German fore 
for this Ersatz Corps (for Paris alone six for the investment 0 
the west and south front), Landwehr and Landstrum formations 


for the organization of which timely care is to be taken.’ From 
von Schlieffen’s Operations Project. 
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grst days of the war, the German forts on the West 
Front played a passive role. 

Qn the East Front, Konigsberg and the Masurian 
Lake forts covered the retreat of the German forces 
ad played their part in the game that resulted in 
the destruetion of the Russian Army of Samsonow at 
Tannenberg,—a modern Cannae, linked immemorially 
vith Hindenburg’s fame. ‘‘Fort Boyen (Lo‘sen), the 
qrrender of which was vainly demanded, as well as 


the fortified Narrows of Rudezanny, Rhein and Nikol- 
aiken remained in German hands’’ (von Schroeter), 
impeding the Russian forces. 

Passing to the Russian front, we may mention the 
oreat | ortress Kowno on the Nemen line, Ossowicz on 
the Bohbr—Narew Line, in central Poland, Warsaw and 


Yowogeorgiewsk, and Brest Litowsk on the Bug. These 


with « number of supporting forts and bridge-heads 
served the Russians well for assembly, deployment, 
retreat. reorganization, and as bases and depots. That 
they were eventually captured must be ascribed to su- 
perior leadership, quality of troops and equipment of 


the Germans, 


The fortress of the greatest interest on the Eastern 
Front is that one with the unpronounceable name, 
Przemysl. It had active service. On the first advance 
of the Russians through Galicia in September, 1914. 


this fortress was besieged by them from September 9th 
to October 10th. Although the main Russian Army 
was not stopped, it must detour and leave nine divi- 
sions with heavy siege guns to sit-down before the 
fortress, which held out until relieved by an Austrian 
advance. Again in November, the Russians made a 
forward movement and Przemysl was isolated. The 
fortress was besieged by a whole Russian Army from 


November 11, 1914, to March 22, 1915, when it fell 
from Jack of food and munitions. The Russian forces 


contained by Przemysl during these sieges might have 
rendered decisive service in the field—for example, 
at Lodz and Lowitz where defeat of the Russian right 
wing caused the withdrawal of the whole line facing 
Germany. Przemysl was a stronghold in the lines of 
the Austrians and Russians successively, a breakwater 
against the Russian tide that largely expended itself 
against this obstacle. The fortress again came into 
Austro-German possession 3 months after it fell as a 
result of von Mackensen’s brilliant Galician campaign. 

If space permitted, we might study with profit the 
influence of the forts of the Italian front,—as points 
of departure and retreat; of the Rumanian forts on 
the campaign for its conquest,—an operation that with- 
out the forts would have been executed in less time 
and with less loss. 

Sufficient has been said to clear away some of the 
misapprehensions about fortifications false coneclu- 
sions based on the fate of 2nd class forts against 1st 
class guns. It should be noted that even the lesser 
forts, where properly placed and defended, had con- 
siderable influence on the outcome of operations, just 
aS mere sacrifices. While the Ist class forts entirely 
justified their existence. General Descourtis, in com- 
mand o! the Engineers of the Eleventh French Army, 
says: “‘Our permanent fortifications, much discussed 
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in times of peace and utterly condemned at the be- 
ginning of the war, have amply demonstrated their 
value throughout the most violent attacks that any war 
has seen.’’ (Petain’s ‘‘Verdun,’’ p. 231) 

Thus far we have considered only Jand forts, which 
afford more examples of the part played by forts in 
war. Their essential strategic characteristics, however, 
apply equally to coast forts,—in fact they here stand 
out more clearly. To such an extent have coast forts 
dictated the operations of the over-sea enemy, that they 
largely fulfill their mission as mere deterrents. This 
is due to the reluctance of naval commanders to risk 
costly ships against comparatively inexpensive land 
works,—the possible mutual losses are too disparate. 
Further, the advantage is with the fixed defenses in 
a conflict of equal arms,—by reason of facilities for 
concealment, dispersion of sites, protection, steady plat- 
forms, ete. The navy’s part in joint maneuvers is 
one of accommodation. Able admirals have said to 
me as an observer, ‘‘I wouldn’t nose into this place 
in war.’’ So it may be repeated, efficient harbor de- 
fenses accomplish their mission by deterring attack,— 
naval attack. They are vulnerable only from the land 
side. 

In the war, Heligoland, Cuxhaven, Kiel, and nearly 
all of the other coast forts of the belligerents denied 
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the enemy effectively without action. The attacks on 
the temporary fortifications below Ostend were abor- 
tive. I recall but one successful attack on coast forts, 
—that of the Baltic Islands by a combined German 
land and sea force, which may be explained by superior 
leadership and higher morale of the troops. 

In contrast to this and of infinitely more far reach- 
ing effect was the successful defense of the Dardanelles 
by the Turks and this with partially obsolete forts 
against overwhelming odds in armament. The details 
of the attack on the forts and the subsequent Gallipoli 
campaign are familiar to students of military history. 
I shall merely recall the bare fact that in December, 
1914, the old forts of Kum Kale and Sid ul Baehr at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles were taken, but had to 
be abandoned later. The attempt to force the Dar- 
danelles March 18, 1915, with a fleet of 58 English and 
French ships of the line and cruisers, carrying 318 
guns of 30.5 em. caliber, ended with heavy losses to 
the fleet and complete victory for the coast fortifi- 
cations. 

I cannot forego the temptation to let my imagination 
picture the course of events, if those Turkish forts had 
not been in the Dardanelles. First, Constantinople 
would have fallen and Turkey would have been elimi- 
nated from the war,—perhaps also Bulgaria on the 
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side of Germany. All those 600,000 men at the siege 
of Gallipoli and a large portion of the English forces 
in Arabia and Egypt would have been available for 
use against Germany. Second, direct communication 
with Russia having been established, the problems of 
supply and reinforcement would have been infinitely 
easier of solution. Russia’s immense man-power could 
have been more efficaciously used, and the opportun- 
ities for cooperation with Russia vastly enhanced. The 
war would have been shortened and we probably would 
not now have the menace of Bolshevism. 

But in evaluating the influence of fortifications in 
war, we need only consider the facts. A detailed study 
of the part fortifications played in the World War 
would lead to a better balanced conception of our own 
defense problems. France discovered at Verdun the 
errors of her ill-considered decree of 1915, based on 
hasty conclusions as to the value of fixed defenses. 
We are just now slowly recovering from similar con- 
clusions that had sway in our policies after the war. 
General Gulick, in a recent hearing before a sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, said: ‘‘Immediately after the war there was 
a certain element which believed that mobile types of 
artillery, including railway guns, would supersede fixed 
guns and we embarked upon a railway gun project. 
I never coneurred in that theory or doctrine, and I 
think that developments since the war have substan- 
tiated my views on the matter, * * * I believe that 
nothing has occurred during the last 20 years, includ- 
ing the war, which has adversely affected the inherent 
advantages of fixed guns.’’ In which opinion he is 
supported by the experiences of the war itself as out- 
lined in this article, by the judgment of the French 
authorities as shown by their present activities in 
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elaborating their fixed defenses, and by the 
of such an eminent soldier as Marshal Petain. 


Videnc: 


The conclusion is inevitable that our polic. in ». 


spect to coast forts is correct. There are 0! coury 
here and there, forts of no great strategie valuc Tho 
however, that protect areas vital in war must be key; 
at the highest state of efficiency,—and it migh? be thy 
part of wisdom to support them by permanen: outly. 
ing works on the land side. These serve the doubh 
purpose of supporting the fleet and protecting vit, 
areas, hence are of prime strategic importance. 

We can reduce our first class strategie fortresses ty 
a comparatively small number. Of local importance 
because of the harbors and installations that are pro. 
tected, are a number of other defenses, but in veners) 


the places are too far removed from areas that mus 
be held for war purposes at all hazards to rank they 
with those mentioned, 


Forts have been considered as a means to an end, 
as implements of the military art. In addition to the 
functions listed, they have a desirable collateral effect, 
They not only add to the morale of ‘‘the archer o 
the wall,’’ but to that also of the people of his nation, 


In a world of uncertainty, here one finds a measur 
of that security all peoples seek, and withal free o 
any threat of aggression. 


‘And so the military art 
A fortress recommends.’’ 


Nore.—Acknowledgement with thanks is here made to Mr, 
Lincoln Mae Veagh, of the Dial Press, Inec., 152 West 13th 
Street, New York City, Publishers of Petain’s ‘‘ Verdun,’? for 
permission to quote from this most enticing book. 

To General J. Schroeter (Retired) German Army, author of 
‘“Die Bedentung der Landesbefestigungen in Weltkriege,’”’ | 
owe some of the data used. 
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Frederick William von Steuben 


By Colonel Samuel C. Vestal, Coast Artillery Corps 


’ all the distinguished foreigners who aided us 

luring our Revolutionary War, none performed 

nore valuable services than Baron Frederick Wil- 
liam von Steuben; and he left indelible marks upon 
our institutions. He laid the foundations of our mili- 
tary cstablishment; he drew up plans for our Military 
Academy, and he introduced amongst us the spirit of 
our military discipline which has been passed on from 
generition to generation and has remained practically 
unch nged to the present day. 

3eore the arrival of Baron von Steuben, the Army 
under Washington, in the disastrous year, 1776, had 
been driven from New York through New Jersey and 
across the Delaware. At the end of the year, it had 
rallied and had gained signal victories at Trenton and 
Princeton. In a second year of disaster, Philadelphia 
fell into the hands of the enemy and our main army 
met defeats at Brandywine and Germantown. 

The eause of the reverses had been the lack of disci- 
pline and training. The American officers were not 
capable of imparting discipline and drill to their men. 
Washington was thoroughly alive as to the real cause 
of our humiliating defeats and he was on the lookout 
for competent military instructors, but he had been 
unable to find any either amongst his own officers or 
amongst the foreigners who had come to our shores. 

The French Government was secretly aiding the 
Americans with money and military supplies, but the 
ministry had become convinced that without a reform 
in the organization of our army, the money and stores 
of France would be given in vain. The French Minis- 
ter of War, Count St. Germain, cast about for a com- 
petent military instructor who would be capable of im- 
parting discipline to the American army and who would 
be personally acceptable to the American Congress and 
to the American Commander-in-Chief. His choice fell 
upon Baron von Steuben, whom he had known by repu- 
tation for a great many years and whom he had re- 
cently met at a country estate in Alsace in the winter 
of 1776-7. 

The military record and antecedents of the founder 
of discipline in our army is of deep interest to all true 
Americans. Von Steuben, then in his forty-seventh 


year, had served many years in the Prussian army. He 
belonged to an old, aristocratic, military family. At 


the von Steuben home the principal topic of conversa- 
tion was the martial deeds of their ancestors and their 
immediate relatives. As a mere child he had accom- 
panied his father upon a campaign in the Crimea. At 
the age of fourteen he had served as a volunteer with 
the Prussians at the siege of Prague and had been 
wounded. 

Three years later, in 1747, he entered the service of 
Frederick the Great, as a cadet. He had reached the 
grace of first lieutenant when the Seven Years’ War 
broke out. In 1757 he was wounded at the Battle of 


Prague and took part in the Battle of Rossbach, Fred- 
erick’s most striking victory. He served a year as ad- 
jutant general in the ‘‘free corps’’ of General von 
Mayr. This corps was employed in making incursions 
into the enemy’s country; and it attracted the bravest 
and most ardent spirits of the army. We had a some- 
what similar corps in our Revolutionary Army, Lee’s 
Legion, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Henry Lee, 
better known as Light Horse Harry Lee, the father of 
General Robert E. Lee of the Confederate Army. In 
von Mayr’s corps, von Steuben learned self-reliance 
and promptness of decision in the face of danger and 
difficulty. He learned how to use and manage light 
infantry and he learned the art of skirmishing. 

Von Mayr died early in 1759; his corps was broken 
up and von Steuben joined the command of General 
von Hulsen, one of Frederick’s best lieutenants. 
Fighting against the French, the Russians, and the 
Austrians, and twice wounded, he took part in many 
battles in the Seven Years’ War. In 1761 he was eap- 
tured by the Russians and taken to St. Petersburg; but 
was soon released. He became a member of the per- 
sonal staff of Frederick the Great in 1762 and was ad- 
mitted into a small and select body of officers whom 
Frederick personally instructed in the art of war. 

In 1763, at the close of the Seven Years’ War, he 
left the Prussian service. The King conferred upon 
him a lay benefice, which gave him an income for life. 
There were few living men that had seen more hard 
fighting than Baron von Steuben. He subsequently 
was grand-marshal for ten years to the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingen ; and, at the beginning of our Revo- 
lution, held a military appointment at the court of the 
Margrave of Baden. 

He wrote and spoke German and French correctly 
and he was intimately acquainted with ancient and 
modern history. Whilst other young officers led care- 
less and idle lives, he exerted himself not only to learn 
his profession but to enlarge his knowledge of litera- 
ture and the praetical sciences. He was a studious, 
hard-working officer, who was considered an authority 
on military affairs. While on the Staff of Frederick 
II he had very carefully studied the operation of the 
supply departments. He had become a master of the 
art of supplying armies in the field and of keeping 
them in an efficient state of health. He had learned 
how to handle large bodies of troops. He had become 
a worthy and distinguished soldier. His experience of 
war was large and his thought and study of war bore 
a large and happy proportion to his experience. 

In April, 1777, von Steuben went to Paris on his 
way to visit friends in England. In Paris he met 
Count St. Germain who proposed that he should vol- 
unteer to go to America to teach Americans how to 
fight against the regular troops of Europe. 

St. Germain began negctiations with him almost a 
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year before France made a formal alliance with the 
United States. His desire to secure von Steuben’s 
services and his persistence when von Steuben at first 
declined the mission and returned homeward, showed 
a high appreciation of the fitness of the man. The 
mission was a most delicate affair. France was not in 
alliance with America, and the hand of the French gov- 
ernment must be concealed. St. Germain talked with 
von Steuben, not in his capacity of War Minister but 
as a private citizen. When von Steuben was at last 
persuaded to come to America to aid the patriot cause, 
he came as an enthusiastic volunteer like Lafayette. 
St. Germain had chosen well. Von Steuben sailed from 
Marseilles on September 26, 1777, on the ‘‘Flamand,”’ 
a twenty-four gun ship which carried munitions for 
the Americans. The ‘‘Flamand’’ bore the most pre- 
cious eargo that France ever sent to the aid of the 
Americans. It bore the leaven that was to transform 
the American forces from a heterogeneous mass of men 
into a disciplined and efficient army. Von Steuben 
was not in the pay of the French Government, and he 
never received any reward from it. Having persuaded 
him to go to America, St. Germain washed his hands 
of the whole affair and never held any further com- 
munication with him. 

Von Steuben arrived at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, on December 1, 1777. From Portsmouth he ad- 
dressed a letter to Congress. He stated that the only 
motive which brought him to this hemisphere was a 
desire to serve a people who were making a noble fight 
for their rights and freedom. He did not erave titles 
or money. 

At Boston, the wealthy John Haneock furnished 
sleighs and saddlehorses for the party to proceed to 
York the capital of the United States, more than four 
hundred miles away. Enroute, von Steuben’s heart 
was gladdened at almost every inn by the familiar fea- 
tures of Frederick II on the signboards. To us today, 
the name of Frederick is merely an historical memory, 
but the men of the American Revolution remembered 
him as a valiant ally during the Seven Years’ War. 
Congress received von Steuben with distinguished hon- 
ors. After his interview, he went to Valley Forge, 
where he joined the American Army on February 23, 
1778. He was welcomed most heartily by Washing- 
ton, who rode out several miles with his staff to meet 
him. 

The condition of the American Army when von Steu- 
ben joined it was deplorable. The number of men in 
companies and regiments was fixed by Congress; but 
the ceaseless ebb and flow of men engaged for three, 
six, and nine months, who went and came daily, made 
it impossible to have complete organizations; and the 
words Company, Regiment and Brigade were wellnigh 

Sometimes a regiment was stronger than 
Von Steuben saw a regiment of thirty men 
He saw 


meaningless. 
a brigade. 

and a company which consisted of a corporal. 
companies that were larger than regiments and regi- 
ments that were larger than brigades. Records were 
poorly kept; reports were unreliable; and funds were 


earelesslv disbursed. The so-called regiments had 


three, five, seven, or nine platoons; and the Canadian 
regiment had twenty-one. 


The formation of regiments 
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was as varied as their mode of drill, which corisiste) 
only of manual exercises. Inspectors who had preceded 
von Steuben had never got beyond that state in mili. 
tary instruction before dissatisfaction caused them ty 
be dismissed. Some colonels used the English. some 
the French, and others the Prussian Regu tions 
There were no regular formations. Military dis: ipline 
was unknown. 

It was almost impossible to get a correct retiirn of 
any company, regiment, or corps. A man once on the 
roll of a company was there everlastingly as forming 
part of the strength of the company, except in case of 
death or destruction under the very eyes of the captain, 
Any general would have thought himself fortunate to 
find ready for action a third of the men whom he : ound 
on the rolls. The soldiers were scattered about in 
every direction. Most of the captains had no company 
rolls and did not know how many men they wer» sup- 
posed to have. When von Steuben asked colone!s the 
strength of their regiments, the usual reply was. 
‘‘Something between two and three hundred.’’ The 
colonels and often the captains granted leaves of ab- 
sence and discharges as they thought proper. The 
officers were not accustomed to stay with the troops 
when the army was in camp; they lived in houses, 
often several miles away. Officers employed one, two, 
and even three soldiers as servants. Several thousand 
were employed in this way. According to von Steuben, 
there were more quartermasters and commissaries than 
in all the armies of Europe. The most modest had one 
servant, but others had two or three. In winter quar- 
ters, nearly all officers went home, and there were often 
only four officers to a regiment. Von Steuben found 
a regiment commanded by a_ lieutenant. Officers 
thought that their duty consisted in mounting guard 
and putting themselves at the head of their commands 
when going into action. 

If captains and colonels could gice no account of 
their men, they could give still less account o! the 
arms, accoutrements, clothing, ammunition, and camp 
equipage. No one kept an account. Not only the 
clothing but the arms were carried off by those who had 
completed their term of service. Before every cam- 
paign, from 5,000 to 8,000 muskets had to be furnished 
to replace those that had disappeared. The loss of bay- 
onets was still greater. The American soldier had 
never used this arm and had no confidence in it. He 
employed it as a spit to roast his beefsteak, if he had 
not left it at home. 

The arms at Valley Forge were in a sad condition, 
eovered with rust, half of them without bayonets. and 
there were many from which a single shot could not 
be fired. The pouches were as bad as the arms A 
great, many men had tin boxes instead of pouches; oth- 
ers had cowhorns. Muskets, carbines, fowling pivces, 
and rifles were to be seen in every company. The men 
were literally naked, some of them in the fullest extent 
of the word. The officers’ coats were of every color 
and make. Von Steuben saw officers at Valley Forge 
mounting guard in dressing gowns made of old blankets 
or woolen bed covers. 

There was no internal administration of regiments 
and companies. The quartermaster received arms, am- 
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munition, clothing, provisions, and camp equipage for 
brigades. Captains did not know the number of their 
own men or the rations which they should receive. 
Each colonel encamped his regiment according to his 
fancy. Guards and pickets were in excess, and officers 
Jid not know their duty and in many instances the ob- 
jects of their guard. The strength of the army was 
weakened by an infinity of guards for commissaries and 
quartermasters, who controlled their own guards, 
evant d leaves and used the men for personal service. 
These guards were never relieved but remained from 
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Von Steuben. 


one year to another. By custom, each quartermaster 
had a commission on all money expended. Expense 
was not spared, and useless articles were ordered in 
order to inerease the commission. 

Washington requested von Steuben to make plans to 
correct the manifold abuses in the Army and to estab- 
lish a strict inspection so that uniformity might be in- 
troduced into the service. It was exceedingly difficult 
to form a plan which would not excite so much opposi- 
tion amongst the officers and men as to frustrate it be- 
fore its merits were made manifest to all. In prepar- 
ing his plans, von Steuben had the aid and cooperation 
of three officers of the greatest merit and ability, Gen- 
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eral Nathaniel Greene, Colonel Henry Laurens and 
Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Hamilton. Von Steuben 
submitted his plans to these three officers and, after 
they had gone over them and had come to an agree- 
ment, he submitted them to Washington. He proposed 
that there should be appointed an inspector general at 
once, who should establish uniform formations, uniform 
maneuvers and exercises, a regular system of account- 
ing for all money and property, and uniform records 
for all units. The inspector general should define and 
point out the duty of every officer. 

Washington approved the plans and requested von 
Steuben to assume the duties of Inspector General and 
carry the reforms into effect. After two months of 
voluntary service without rank or pay, Congress made 
von Steuben Inspector General with the rank and pay 
of Major General. He began operations by drafting 
120 men from the line, forming into a guard for the 
general-in-chief. He made this guard his military 
school. He drilled it twice a day and, to remove the 
English and American prejudice that to drill recruits 
was a sergeant’s duty beneath the station of an officer, 
he took a musket and showed the men the manual 
exercises. 

The Baron did not spare himself. He rose early, and 
while his servant dressed his hair, he smoked his pipe 
and drank a cup of coffee. He was on horseback at 
daylight and galloped to the parade. 

His example was contagious, and Valley Forge be- 
came a great training camp, where the American offi- 
cers, for the first time in history, became the instruc- 
tors of their men. He appointed inspectors for each 
division, and all of his inspectors were present at each 
drill. In two weeks, his company knew how to bear 
arms, had a military air, knew how to march, to form 
column, deploy and execute small maneuvers and 
exercises. 

Von Steuben had a free hand in regard to the men 
in his company. They were well dressed, their arms 
were clean and in good order, and their general ap- 
pearance was quite respectable. He paraded them in 
the presence of all the officers of the Army and gave 
them an opportunity to exhibit what they knew. They 
formed in column, deployed, attacked with the bayonet, 
changed front, ete. The company formed a new and 
agreeable sight for the young officers and soldiers. 
Having demonstrated his method of drill, von Steuben 
dispersed his apostles, the inspectors, and his new doc- 
trines were largely embraced. He lost no time in ex- 
tending his operations upon a large seale. He applied 
his system to battalions, to brigades, and in a short 
time, he maneuvered an entire division in the presence 
of the commander-in-chief. 

He introduced a definite plan for the organization 
of the Army, which Congress adopted; he devised a 
system of accountability for public property; he taught 
the troops to take care of their arms and equipment; 
he taught the officers and men how to drill and maneu- 
ver; and above ail he instilled the spirit of military 
discipline into the army. 

All, however, was not plain sailing. Many of the 
officers looked askance upon his work. The brigadiers 
threatened to quit the service. But in time von Steu- 
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ben triumphed. The dissatisfied brigadiers became his 
best friends; and no man was more popular in the 
army than von Steuben. The officers grasped the im- 
portance of his work and realized that their earlier 
defeats had been due to their inability to match them- 
selves with the well trained British. A remarkable 
change came over the army. A generous but spirited 
rivalry set in between organizations to make the best 
appearance and exhibit the greatest efficiency. By 
April the general officers were writing to their friends 
in the other armies recounting the wonderful transfor- 
mation wrought by von Steuben. 

It was truly a great accomplishment. Von Steuben 
had arrived at Headquarters at the end of February, 
knowing almost no English. Acting at first largely 
through interpreters, and then speaking a jargon of 
English, German, and French, which greatly amused 
the officers and men, he had introduced a very strict 
form of discipline amongst men who had extreme ideas 
of freedom and personal liberty. While the soldiers 
almost expired over the funny incidents, they all did 
their best to obey orders. 

All opposition died away before the perfect demon- 
stration of his suecess. Officers ceased to shrink from 
labor with the example of industry like that of von 
Steuben before them or to consider any part of their 
duty as beneath them. ‘‘Do you see there, sir, your 
eolonel instructing that reeruit?’’ said he one day to 
one of his assistants; ‘‘I thank God for that.’’ 

It was a valiant and well drilled and highly disci- 
plined army that issued from Valley Forge when good 
weather made campaigning practicable. In June, when 
the Americans broke up their camp and pursued the 
British, who had evacuated Philadelphia and were re- 
treating across New Jersey, they for the first time had 
areal army. It had increased to fifteen thousand men, 
all drilled by von Steuben and all anxious to show their 
efficiency. Washington attacked the British on June 
28th at Monmouth; but in the midst of the battle, Gen- 
eral Charles Lee gave orders which confused the Ameri- 
eans and caused them to retreat. The story is well 
known. Washington rebuked Lee and sent him to the 
rear, and ordered von Steuben to rally the fleeing 
troops. This maneuver was well done; the British 
were driven back, and the Americans remained in pos- 
session of the field. Alexander Hamilton, an eye wit- 
ness to these events, declared that for the first time he 
appreciated the overwhelming importance of military 
training and discipline. 

As a result of von Steuben’s drilling, reviews, re- 
ports, and inspections, the American Army was, man 
for man, a match for the best British troops. At Stony 
Point, an American column stormed the works, with 
unloaded muskets, and took them at the point of the 
bayonet. At Guilford Court House, a single regiment 
of Continentals smashed two enemy regiments, each 
larger than itself. At Eutaw Springs the Continentals 
swept the field with the bayonet; and at Yorktown, 
Alexander Hamilton’s column of assault took the enemy 
redoubt with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets. 
the following winter von Steuben wrote his ‘‘Regula- 
tions for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of 
the United States,’’ based upon his experience but 
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adapted to the peculiar needs of America. Hi. mini 
was not closed against new knowledge and infor: \ation. 
The Americans had developed a light open o1 
fighting, suited for contests with the Indians ‘n the 
forest. Light infantry, thus trained, had, under Bene. 
dict Arnold and John Morgan, won the day ai Sars. 
toga which led to the surrender of Burgoyne. Vor 
Steuben reduced the practice to scientifie sha} ang 
embodied it in his regulations. These 


ler of 


regu tions, 

known as the Blue Book, held their place lone after 
the death of their illustrious author. 

The book was composed in good German by von Stey- 


ben; then translated into bad French; then put into 
good French by Captain Fleury; then translate: into 
poor English by Captain Duponceau; and final!y put 
into good English by Captain Walker. It covered 
everything necessary in connection with the troops, 
their weapons, exercises, marches, camps, maneiyers, 
signal service, inspections, and sick and wounded. 

Von Steuben’s Regulations were not in any sense 4 
eopy of the Prussian drill regulations. They formed 
an original book and contained the practical ideas of a 
man that had met a most difficult problem and had 
solved it. He established a new arm in the serviee, 
the light infantry. The regulations were the crystal- 
lization of ideas that he had gained as adjutant general 
of irregular troops during the Seven Years’ War, and 
his more recent experience with American troops fight- 
ing under the special conditions of the terrain in 
America. Frederick the Great, who carefully studied 
the American war, introduced light infantry into his 
own service, from which the idea was adopted by the 
other European armies. Von Steuben’s sanitary regu- 
lations are excellent in many respects for use today. 
Three thousand copies were printed and distributed to 
the Army. Most of the states reprinted the regulations 
in 1793 and 1794, in order to earry out the Militia 
Act of 1792. They were reprinted in 1809 and were 
used in the War of 1812. Although our drill regula- 
tions have been revised many times, the marks of 
Baron von Steuben are evident on every page, and the 
spirit remains unchanged. 

When Gates was defeated at Camden in 1780, Wash- 
ington asked von Steuben’s advice. He replied that 
the only assistance that could be given to the southern 
states was to send two able officers to take charve of 
the situation. Washington selected Green and von 
Steuben. Whilst the two generals journeyed south- 
ward, it was decided that von Steuben should remain 
in Virginia to collect men and means and send them 
to Greene, who was to assume command in the aro- 
linas. 

Although von Steuben never joined Greene iii his 
wonderful campaign in the south, the marks o° his 
hand were there. Greene relied almost entirely o1 the 
troops that von Steuben sent him. 

Von Steuben’s services were especially valuab'e at 
Yorktown, in view of the fact that he had taken part 
in the great siege of Schweidnitz. He was given a 
regular command as a major general and held the right 
center of the American lines. His troops were the 
first to enter Yorktown on October 19, 1781, and ur- 
furl the American flag. 
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The day before official news arrived that a treaty of 
neace had been signed with England, he submitted, at 
the request of General Benjamin Lincoln, Secretary of 
War, a carefully worked out plan for a military acad- 
ey. It is substantially the plan upon which West 
Point is operated today. He proposed that one hun- 
dred and twenty volunteer cadets should be educated 
every three years for the purpose of supplying officers 
for all branches of the service. They should be in- 
structed in natural and experimental philosophy, elo- 
quence and literature, civil law and the law of nations, 
history and geography, mathematics, civil architecture, 
drawing, the French language, horsemanship, fencing, 
dancing, and music. Congress should appoint each 
year a board of visitors who should make a report to it. 
' The influence of von Steuben pervades the Army to- 
day through the Military Academy at West Point, 


which was founded in 1802, eight years after his 
death. Most of the first instructors at West Point 


had known von Steuben personally; his methods and 
ideals, as demonstrated in the training camp at Valley 
Forge and on the battlefield, were preserved by tradi- 


tions that have become far more powerful than written 


regulations. 
There can be no doubt that the discipline of von 
Steuben, which has been transmitted by tradition to 
the army through the Military Academy, is a very 
strict. military discipline, perhaps the strictest and 





Von Steuben at Valley Forge, 1777. 


most effective in the world. Its quality lies not in the 
severity of the penalties which it imposes; but in the 
unquestioning obedience to command which it requires. 

Washington called upon von Steuben to prepare a 
plan for disbanding the Revolutionary Army. Steuben 
suggested that the troops should be dismissed with the 
greatest dignity possible. Each officer should receive 
a certificate on parchment signed by the commander-in- 
chief and sealed with his arms, expressing the value of 
his services. Every enlisted man should receive his 
discharge in regular form, and all certificates and dis- 
charges should be made of record. Unfortunately, 
there was no money to carry out this wise plan. 

The last aet of Washington, on December 23, 1783, 
afew moments before he laid down his command, was 
to write a letter to von Steuben, acknowledging his 
great zeal, attention, and abilities and expressing the 
sense of obligation of the public for his faithful and 
meritorious services. 

In the ‘*Creed’’ of the American officers adopted at 
Verplanck’s Point in 1782 we read: 
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‘We believe that Baron von Steuben has made us 
soldiers, and that he is capable of forming the whole 
world into a solid column and deploying it from the 
center. We believe in his Blue Book. We believe in 
General Knox and his artillery. And we believe in our 
bayonets. ”’ 

Von Steuben suggested the founding of the Society 
of the Cineinnati. 

Von Steuben remained in the United States after the 
war. Congress granted him a life pension of 
two thousand five hundred dollars a year and _ pre- 
sented him with a gold hilted sword. New York gave 
him 16,000 acres of land; Pennsylvania, 2000; Vir- 
einia, 15,000; and New Jersey conveyed to him in fee 
simple the confiscated estate of a Tory. Von Steuben, 
however, restored the estate to the original owner, when 
he learned that he had been made a pauper by the con- 
fiseation. He was President of the New York chapter 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, President of the Ger- 
man Society of New York and Regent of the state uni- 
versity of New York. He was a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania, by special act of the Legislature of that state. 
He enjoyed the close personal friendship of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. When war with England 
appeared to be imminent in 1794, New York placed 
him at the head of its commission appointed to fortify 
the city. He lived on his estate in Oneida County, 
New York, during the summer months from 1790 to 
1794; but he returned to New York City for the win- 
ters, where his days were occupied with many functions 
of a social and public character. 

He was a past master in the science of organization, 
tactics, and strategy. His position at headquarters was 
that of Inspector General and Chief of Staff for active 
field operations. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
compare it to that of G3 in our staff organization today, 
or chief of the bureau of operations. Before each great 
campaign, Washington requested von Steuben to pre- 
pare a general review of the situation and to suggest 
plans for the future. These reviews were very ably 
written estimates of the situation such as a chief of 
staff would prepare today. 

Von Steuben died one of the most honored and best 
beloved citizens of the Republic. His statue occupies 
one of the corners of Lafayette Square, opposite the 
White House in Washington, together with the sta- 
tues of Lafayette, Rochambeau, and Kosciusko; but a 
more enduring monument is the living corps of cadets 
at West Point. He stood at the cradle of American 
Independence. The American army now travels along 
the course he established and perfected. He made the 
long road of military efficiency clear and definite, and 
he placed the permanent foundations of our military 
establishment. He rendered the inestimable benefit of 
introducing among us the great principle that the offi- 
cer is the instructor of his men. This idea has passed 
into our regulations and has become a part of the life 
of our Army. 

The life of von Steuben is a good reminder to us 
that no people, however patriotic and intelligent they 
may be, can be made overnight into an efficient military 
foree by clothing them in uniforms and placing arms 
in their hands. 








Platitudes and Infantry Organization 


By Sawdust 


T has been a platitude that has been mouthed by 
everyone for years that good infantry has to 
have: 
a. Fire power. 
b. Movement. 
As a theoretical platitude it is accepted. As a 
practical problem it is not so clear in its application. 


Fire Power 

In the reorganization of the Infantry regiment as in 
T. O. approved Nov. 19, 1930, and now exemplified in 
the 29th Infantry, anyone can look at that Table of 
Organization and see much more FIRE POWER in 
the regiment than in the older organization. The 
Table per se shows considerably more automatic rifles, 
machine guns, one pounders and mortars. At first 
glance and without further thinking it seems that the 
item of FIRE POWER is pretty well taken care of. 
t is true that it shows ‘‘within the regiment’’ a large 
increase. BUT look a little further into where within 
the regiment this added fire power is and where we 
really desire to have it applied. The Tables show it 
largely within the battalion. So far as paper tables 
are concerned that seems good. However, we desire 


to have it applied right with our foremost in/antry 
small combat units. Only the automatics within the 
squad are able to keep up at present with the 
rifleman. It should not be necessary to look for any. 
thing more convincing to prove this than the exper. 
icnce in the World War when the most eryine’ nee 
of the Infantry was for our foremost infantry con. 
bat units to have immediately available, when 1eeded, 
a rapid burst of fire from a light machine gun, which 
could be man-carried with the foremost groups and 
kept up with them. The automatic rifle did not ful- 
fill this necessity even though it could keep up, nor 
were the mule-drawn Browning machine guns able to 
be kept up with our foremost combat groups. No 
peace-time experiment or test can be so conclusive as 
this war experience. We should accept it and work 
from it. Our added fire power in the new tables is 
supposed to be provided by the addition of those 
weapons which could not keep up with our combat 
squads in the war. So while we appear to have added 
fire power, it is not where we want it—from its lack 
of necessary mobility (movement) it is not able to 
keep up with the rifleman. Yes, it is within the regi- 
ment but it is in the rear regiment areas. 




















Converted Tank Machine Gun 
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Converted Tank Machine Gun 


The above is based on thoughts of the offensive where 
the second element (movement) comes in. It is ad- 
mitted for the defensive that the added fire power pro- 
vided in the new T. O. is valuable and can be applied 
where wanted to good advantage. But our training 
regulaiions are specific in stating our main stress on the 
offensive. 

Movement 

This element in the offensive does not take second 
place to fire power. Both fire power and maneuver 
help to make movement in the larger sense possible. 
Both should be employed. Fire power when needed 
should be immediately available. As above stated the 
present Browning machine gun does not answer the 
demand. Maneuver by the small forward combat units 
is powerfully assisted by an immediate development 
of heavy fire at close range from weapons right with 
them. And this maneuver by such small forward units 
is what makes possible movement in the larger sense 
for the larger units. The weapons to do this must be 
within the smallest fire unit. They must be light 
enough to be man-earried with it. Organization should 
start here as a base on which to build. 

The above does not intend to convey the idea that 
there is no use for the present Browning mule-drawn 
30 eal. machine gun. While the close range fire power 
should be available as previously pictured, it will be 
necessary, at times, for forward combat groups to 
have the supporting fire at longer ranges from heavy 
machine guns, 37 mm, gun and mortars. This could 
come from the regimental echelon. Being heavy and 
mule-drawn weapons they could not be kept up with 
the forward groups and would be an encumbrance on 
a battalion to handle. The battalion must be light 
and mobile and to be so should have only man-earried 
Weapons, 

Organization 

All this inevitably leads to considerations of organi- 
zation and points to the following basic principles upon 
which to organize: 

(1) Regimental organization should be built up 
from the smallest combat fire unit. 
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The smaliest combat fire unit should have 
only man-carried weapons for close range 
work. 

(3) The battalion should have only these basic 

combat fire units. 

(4) The basic combat fire units should be sup- 
ported from the regimental echelon by the 
fire of heavier weapons for the longer ranges. 


In thinking of organization one also has to consider 
such practical matters as the weapons to make these 
ideas possible, and whether the weapons are available 
in quantity, or can be quickly made so. 


It is believed that suitable small arms weapons are 
available from which to organize such basie fire units 
in our army. The basic fire unit could be built around 
only two weapons, both man-ecarried, viz; the rifle and 
the present standard Tank machine gu: There is no 
question about the availability of the rifle. It is not 
so well known that the Tank machine gun is also on 
hand in sufficient quantities, or that the present Brown- 
ing .30 caliber now on hand in large quantity can with 
sight alteration declared feasible by the Ordnance 
Department, be made a light man-carried machine gun 
closely resembling the Tank machine gun. The Tank 
machine gun is air cooled and weighs with tripod 32 
pounds—a one-man or two-man load. The Browning 
machine gun, .30 eal. by slight alteration to make it 
air-cooled would be a comparable weapon. The manu- 
facturing plans, jigs, dies, gauges for these weapons 
are already on hand to place them into quantity pro- 
duction quickly. The Browning automatie¢ rifle is not 
considered. It did not stand the battlefield test in the 
war. For one thing, it cannot be maintained in full 
wutomatic action long enough without over-heating. 
ior another, in actual battle field use it cannot be 
aecurate as a shoulder fired weapon, certainly not as 
accurate as a tripod-mounted light machine eun. 

It is not contended that either the Tank machine 
gun or the Browning eal. .30 machine gun modified 
as indicated above provides the ideal weapon. It is 
contended, however, that they are the best we have 
that are available in quantity, and which can be quickly 
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placed on a production basis. They answer the two 
requirements of the foremost combat units: 
(1) Fire Power. 
(2) Movement made possible from the mobility 
inherent in man-carried weapons. 


These weapons, therefore, can be used in peace time 
to develop an organization with its tactics based on 
FIRE POWER and MOVEMENT. When better wea- 
pons are made and produced in quantity, these can 
be substituted in the organization without changing 
it, or having to go through the long process of build- 
ing up new tactics. It is not believed the same ean 
be said for a battalion loaded down with our heavier 
weapons such as the mule-drawn cart machine guns, 
mortars and 37 mm’s.—not even with the Matthews 
mount. The reason is that such fire power while in 
the battalion, still is not where it is needed and ean- 
not be put and kept there. It is not and eannot be 
kept up with the foremost combat units. 

Going back to the 4 principles for infantry regi. 





Horsemen to arrive at Los Angeles for the Tenth Olympiad. 


Cavalry School. 
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mental organization stated above, it is conceived thy 
the broad organization of the infantry regiment shov)j 
be: 

(1) The basie combat fire unit consisting of oy 
light machine gun man-carried by two men ind x 
many riflemen as desired. (The Pedersen, Caray) 
White and other automatic shoulder weapons 
considered, there being no prospect of quantily pro. 
duction in sight). 

(2) As many of these fire units as desired 


are not 


in See. 


tions; as many sections and platoons in the coipany§ 


as desired. 

(5) As many such constituted companies in thy 
battalion as desired. No mule-drawn weapons in thy 
battalion. Only man-carried weapons. 

(4) As many such battalions in the reginient a 
desired. 

(5) The heavier weapons (mule-drawn machi 
guns, mortars, 37 mm’s) in the regimental cannon ani 
regimental machine gun companies in the quantitia 
desired. 


, Wide World Photo 
Major Shigetomo Yoshida, Captain Taro Nara, Major Yasashi Inamura, Colonel Kohei Yusa, Lieutenant 
Baron Takeichi Nishi, Captain Morishige Yamamoto and Major Shungo Kido, the First Foreign Olympic 


All are graduates of the Japanese Imperial 
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NOTES FROM THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY 











What Would You Do in 


a Situation Like This? 
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The First Cavalry Brigade with an armored car troop 
aud a horse battery attached had been marching east 
on Smithville, away from the Blue main force since 
4:50 A. M. Due to new developments, political and 
military, it was of the utmost importance that Smith- 
ville be reached without undue delay. The armored 
car troop, less one platoon, was reconnoitering the ad- 
Vance, 

Major St. Clair’s squadron with a reenforcement of 
ilachine guns, and an armored car platoon, had been 
detailed to proteet the exposed left flank of the brigade 
enroute, 

At 5:40 A. M., he had encountered an aggressive 
force of Red eavalry marching south a mile north of 
Germanville. St. Claire wes not yet sure of the 
streneth of this Red force, but he believed it was nearly 
twice that of his flank guard. However, his delaying 


action Was progressing’ reasonably well and he felt he 
could effect sufficient delay to prevent the Reds with 
whom he was engaged from reaching Blair until the 
main body had cleared, but it would be a close thing 
at best. The squadron was fighting well as he had al- 
ways felt it would. The armored car platoon, a section 
on each flank, had been rendering invaluable work in 
reconnaissance. 

At 6:00 A. M. an aerial report was received. It re- 
ported the main body and advance guard as shown on 
the sketch and said that what to be a 
Red mechanized regiment moving on Kent at about 25 
miles per hour was entering Bascom at 5:50 A. M. 
Here was a new and very serious threat to the flank of 
the main body which St. Claire was charge with pro- 
What to do? . 

(For Solution, Turn to Nert Page) 


appeared 


tecting. 
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Major St. Claire’s Solution 


Major St. Claire sent the followine message to the 
brigade commander : 

“Am engaged with all my command delaying 
the Red cavalry (about two squadrons) one mile 
north GERMANTOWN. — Aviation Red 
mechanized regiment marching 25 riles per hour 
on KENT, entered BASCGM at 5:50 A. M. Will 
continue present action with all my force. Can- 


reports 


not spare any troops to delay mechanized Reds. 
**St. Claire 

*““Maj.’’ 

Major St. Claire’s reasons for his solution were: 
His flank guard was doing all it could in delaying 
the Red horse cavalry. To attempt to delay or block 
the Red mechanized regiment would undoubtedly in- 
volve letting the Red horse cavalry through. One or 


July-Aue . 1939 
the other of the Red forces must be left to the maj) 
body. His present action promised success, whereas ay 
attempt to delay the Red mechanized force on th Bas. 


com-Kent road would be a more doubtful enter) rise. 
To divide his force would probably mean the 
of each fraction. 
Finally, even though he might wish to delay ¢| 
mechanized force instead of the Red horse cavalry, ¢} 


‘lun 


problem of completely disengaging from the lati ocr, 
it could be accomplished at all, would require anor 
time than the situation would permit. 

The mechanized regiment then, must be a probley 
for the main body to solve, either by a new flank euard. 


a general action of the entire brigade, or a chanee of 
direction of march. (Department of Tactics. The 
Cavalry School). 





The Cavalry Leadership Test 


OR a number of years past the Cavalry has been 
EF holding an annual test for rifle platoons known 
throughout the service as the “*‘Cavalry Leadership 
Test.’’ The latter consists of a series of requirements 
designed to ‘‘demonstrate the courage, physical de- 
velopment and training of individuals and_ their 
mounts; the leadership ability of the platoon leader, 
and the general efficiency of the platoon as a whole 
under simulated war conditions. ”’ 

The idea of such a test was conceived by a very good 
friend of the Cavalry who modestly prefers to be 
known by no other title. In order to perpetuate his 
idea and at the same time stimulate enthusiasm and 
promote competition this good friend established a 
trust fund which provides annually a thousand dollars 
to be awarded to the platoon whose score in the test is 
the hiehest. 

Heretofore conducted at localities where two or more 
regiments could be assembled, the Leadership Test has 
not only resulted in the keenest competition among the 
competing units, but it has also been a factor promot- 
ing general platoon efficiency in those regiments whose 
fortunate location has enabled them to enter the c¢on- 
test. Border regiments and those stationed at or near 
Fort Riley, Kansas, so far have been the only units 
able to compete. 

The Chief of Cavalry, this vear, decided to afford 
regiments stationed alone the opportunity of entering 
this competition and of sharing in its benefits. To this 
end the 11th Cavalry at the Presidio of Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, and the 6th Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe, Geor- 
via, were designated to conduct separate tests during 
1932 at their respective stations, with representative 
rifle platoons, one from each lettered troop, to furnish 
the competition at the two posts. The $1,000.00 in 
prize money was to be equally divided, so that the 
winning platoon at each station would receive $500.00. 

In the past enlisted members of the winning platoon 
received a cash award, and the platoon lieutenant a 


piece of plate selected by the regimental conmneander, 
Naturally the silver trophy for the lieutenant varied 
in each instance according to the individual taste of 
the colonel selecting it. This year, however, and eacl 
succeeding vear the winning platoon leaders will be 
presented with a handsome silver platter snitabiy in- 
seribed, upon whose face will be engraved a replica 
of that fine old Frederick Remington eavalryman ot 
the plains which has adorned the cover of the Cavarr 
JOURNAL for so many years. No change is contemplated 
in the method of money distribution to the enlisted 
men. 


The 1932 Test at the Presidio of 

Monterey 

The Cavalry Leadership Test held at the Presidio ¢ 

Monterey in June, 1932, consisted of the foll 
phases : 

a. Individual Phase. 

b. Leadership Phase 

Individual Phase. The 

of a five and one-half mile cross country ride th 

the wooded area of the Presidio and the Del 

The course lay over broken country hic! 


individual phase consisted 
meg] 
font 
forest. 
tested the skill and endurance of both the rider and 
his mount. 
up and down slopes had to be negotiated. 
saber targets suddenly encountered en route led 
he attacked. It is doubted if a more beautiful. \ cried 
and interesting course could be found on or nea: ani 
other military reservation in the country. 

In addition to the above mounted requirement eacl 
individual competitor was obliged to undergo ¢ 
dismounted tests designed to try out his strengt!\, e- 
durance and agility. The events in this test au! th 
standards to be attained for qualification were a ‘nodi- 
fication of Cavalry Memorandum No. 3, War Depart: 
ment, 1921. Specifically these were: 


Slides, jumps, stream crossings, and stee} 
Piste! and 
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Strength tests. 
‘Chin up’’ 
‘*Push up’’ from ground 
Raise legs to horizontal while hanging by hands 


8 times. 
12 times, 


from bars. 
Running tests. 

50 yards in 7 seconds. 

100 vards in 14 seconds. 

2?0 vards in 35 seconds. 

1-2 mile in + minutes. 

100 yards (complete field equipment, including 

ammunition )—20 seconds. 

Jumping tests. 
Standing broad Jump 
Running broad jump 
Running high jump- 
No coat or equipment required. 

Leadership Phase. Each 
eviven a mission of reconnaissance which led it to the 
south of Carmel on the new road. This route lies along 
the slopes between the ocean and the steep rising foot- 
hills of the Santa Lucia Mountains; the terrain being 
ideally suited to the development of the several unh- 
expected problems which were injected in the situation. 
Ample facilities for observation, concealment and for 
watering animals were at hand on this route for the 
alert platoon commander. 

A short distance south of Carmel in the vicinity of 
Malpaso Creek, an armored car was met by each pla- 
toon. The encounter was staged where the terrain af- 
forded opportunity for several possible courses af ac- 
tion. Each platoon was successful in discovering and 
evading the car before it could bring the platoon under 
destructive fire. 

Sixteen miles or so down the coast road each platoon 
Was given a new mission which required it to cross the 
Santa Lucia Mountain Range and the Santa Barbara 
Natural Forest by the narrow and _ tortuous trails 
which traverse them. After fifteen miles of rough 
climbing (difficult even for the horsemen), in which a 
rise of 4,000 feet was made, the 
reached Big Pines where all camped for the night. 
Each was rated for the method of camping, for the 
care of men and animals and for the protection eaeh 
provided for the night. 


7 feet. 
12 feet. 
-314 feet. 
Was 


competing platoon 


several platoons 
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The second day of the test found the platoons 
ing another hard march from Big Pines to Cor 
Ranch on El Taro Creek. Hostile patrols we: 
countered during this march, prisoners were ca} 
and precautions had to be taken to avoid obser 


Mak. 


Iba'y 


and attack by enemy airplanes which were unu 
active during the day. Camp was pitched fi 
night near the Salinas-Monterey Highway. P! 
were again rated upon their camping procediu 
upon the taken by 
curity. 

On the third day each platoon operated as the ad 
vance guard of an imaginary squadron.  [Lostile op. 
position required the advance guard to engage in 4 dis. 
mounted attack with ball cartridges. After this enemy 
threat had been checked (and the phase properly scored 
by the ever present judges), the march was continued 
The unexpected appearance of a small enemy mounted 
group some time later required a mounted attack by 
the advance guard platoon to drive it off. 
the last requirement. 

Platoons marclied to the pumping station on Givling 
Reservation where they watered and fed and were 
then released to proceed to the Presidio of Monterey. 

The Board which conducted this test was of the 
opinion ‘*‘That the entire test resulted in keen and 
instructive competition and was of such a nature as to 
place the maximum demand on _ professional ability 
and morale of each member of the small cavalry units 
which competed.’’ This opinion was. shared 
Colonel Ben Lear, commanding the 11th Cavalry, who 
stated that he believed the ‘‘test to be of considerable 
value to the regiment. The greatest interest was 
shown by all officers and troopers engaged in the test. 
and the work of all platoons should be classed as ost 
efficient. Training and morale were improved.”’ 

The final ratings given the competing platoons were: 

92.6040. 


measures each for its ow 


This was 


in by 


89.7660% 

86.8240. 
Members of the winning platoon of Troop A. will 
receive cash awards, while to 1st Lieutenant Harry C. 
Mewshaw will be presented the silver leadership trophy. 
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Notes from the Chief of Cavalry 


Graduation, The Cavalry School 


List of Graduates 


ADVANCED CLASS 

Major Clinton A. Pieree, Cavalry 
Ist Lieutenant Vicente Gallinal, Cav., 

Captains of Cavalry : 
Hettinger, John A. 
Higeins, Stanton 
Irving, John H. 
Jacobs, Fenton S. 
Kilburn, Charles S. 
Rieman, Gilbert 
Stafford, Curtis lL. 
Sullivan, Mortimer F. 


Cuban Army 


Chase. Charles R. 
Everitt, Edward <A., Jr. 
Forsyth, Andrew E. 
Gagne, James V. 

Garity, Rossiter H. 
Gibney, Louis G. 
Graban, Benjamin H. 
Haydon, Perey S. 


ADVANCED EQUITATION CLASS 

Captain Erskine A. Franklin, Cavalry 
Captain Hugh B. Hester, Field Artillery 
Ist Lieutenant John M. Willems, F. A. 

Ist Lieutenants of Cavalry : 
Babeock, C. Stanton Meehan, Charles C. 
Ballantyne, John L. Palmer, Raymond D. 
Barnes, Wallace H. Reardon, William J. 
Clendenen, Clarence C, lveed, Charles H. 
Donaldson, Thos. Q., J1 Thayer, Basil G. 
Kinnison, Henry L., Jr. Wenzlaff, Theodore C. 
Matteson, Mile H. Winn, Norman M. 


TROOP OFFICERS’ CLASS 
Armes, Gordon S., 1st Lieut., Cavalry 
Bertz, Wesley W., 2nd Lieut., V. C. 
ixel, Charles P., 2nd Lieut., Cavalry 
Woodbury M., Do. 

Disney, Paul <A., Do. 

Drake, Royee A., Do. 

Ferrer, Esteban, Ist Lieut., Cav., Cuban Army 
Gardner, Rogers A., 2nd Lieut., Cav. 

Gill, Charles C., Captain, U.S.M.C. 

ITalloran, Michael E., Captain, Infantry 
Hunter, William M., 2nd Lieut., Cavalry 
Kaufman, George M., 2nd Lieut., Cavalry Reserve 
Robert G., 2nd Lieut., Cavalry 
Luebbermann, Henri A., Do. 

Miller, Alexander M., 3d., Do. 
Pego, Loren D., Do. 

Edward L., Ist Lieut., Cavalry 
Paul A., 2nd Lieut., Cavalry 
Roberts, Thomas D., 1st Lieut., Cavalry 
Trapnell, Thomas J. H., 2nd Lieut., Cavalry 
Yeomans, Prentice E., 1st Lieut., Cavalry 
Zelier, Henry M., Jr., 2nd Lieut., Cavalry 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE ADVANCED CLASS 
Whitfield, Henry D., Lt. Colonel, Cav.-Res. 
Livingston, Max, Jr., Major, Cav.-Res. 

NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 
TROOP OFFICERS’ CLASS 

Armstrong, Hamilton, Capt. 121st Cav., N. Y. N. G. 

Bickham, Hunter L., 2nd Lieutenant, Cavalry-Reserve 

Buehler, Lloyd G., Ist Lieutenant, nage teserve 

Burke. Panl L., 2nd Lieut., 102d Cav., J.N. G. 


Burgess, 


Lowe, 


Rhodes, 
Ridge, 


105th Cav., Wise. N. G. 

Major, 121st Cav., N. Y. N. G. 

Donaldson, Harry J., 2nd Lieut., 113th Cav., Iowa N. G. 
Franklin, Sam H. Jr., Ist Lieutenant, Cavalry-Reserve 
Goebel, Herman P., Jr., Ist Lieut., 107th Cav., Ohio 

N. G. 

Goodwin, C. W., 
Gunning, Joseph F 
Gwynn, Edward O., 
Johnson, Stewart G., 


Carmichael, E. L., 1st Lt., 


Denny, George M., 


Capt., 24th Cav. Div., Wash. N. G. 
’. Ist Lieut., 121st Cav., N. Y. N. G. 
2nd Lieut., 115th Cav., Wyo. N. ¢ 
2nd Lieut., Cavalry-Reserve 
Johnson, William W., Captain, 107th Cav., Ohio N. G. 
Lackey, Vaden M., Ist Lieut., 109th Cav., Tenn. N. G. 
MeCollum, Virgil O., 2nd Lieut., 111th Cav., N. M. N. G. 
MeNeill, Ford N., Jr., Ist Lt., 109th Cav., Tenn. N. G. 
Moore, Robert L., Ist Lieutenant, Cavalry-Reserve 
Sherer, John D., 1st Lieutenant, Cavalry-Reserve 
Traey, Louis 8., Captain, 122d Cav., Conn. N. G. 
Turner, Hiram a. Captain, 121st Cav., N. Y. N. G. 
Walker, Leland H., Captain, 103d Cav., Penn. N. G. 
Williams, Howard, 2nd Lieutenant, Cavalry-Reserve 
NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ CLASS 
Regular Army 
R-131971, Set., Tr. A, 2d Cavalry 
Dennison, Veachel A., 6758352, Set., Tr. A, 14th Cav. 
Goodreau, Arthur J., 6107796, Set. Ty. E, 8th Cav. 
Greene, Walter P., 6242366, Set., Hq. 1 'r., Ist Cav. 
Herbison, Robert, 6645207, Corp., Tr. F, 13th Cav. 
Hutcherson, Abner C., 6790876, Corp., Tr. A, 4th Cav. 
Johnson, William L., 6237268, Corp., Tr. C, 9th Cav. 
Kapral, Joseph, 6775339, Corp., Tr. F, 3d Cav. 
Kramer, John, 6680329, Set., Tr. E, 12th Cav. 
Massie, Junior R., 6645518, Corp., Tr. B, 2d Cav. 
Mehalko, Andrew, 6792772, Set., Tr. IE, 14th Cav. 
Michaels, Louis F., 6540739, C Sep. M.G. Tr., 11th Cav. 
Miles, Ernest L., 6494737, Set., ig Tr., 2d Cav. 
Morgan, Ceeil D., R-1456527, Set., M.G. Tr., 13th Cav. 
Murray, Walter S., 672767, Set. Tr. B, 5th Cav. 
McCaslin, Thomas F., R-209078, "Set Tr. B, 6th Cav. 
Onkes, William R., 6647599, Corp., Tr. F, 2d Cav. 
Reese, Chester N., 6793051, Corp., Tr. A, 13th Cav. 
Sandlin, Troy K., 6357383, Corp., Tr. B, 12th Cav. 
Schnelle, Ernest H., 6631684, Set., M.G. Tr., 18th Cav. 
Sehwab, Roy C., 6132108, Cor p., Tr. A, 3d Cav. 
Stank, Albert F., 6790663, Corp., Tr. E, 13th Cav. 
Thorpe, Columbus, 6426520, Set., M.G. Tr., 7th Cav. 
National Guard 
Culbertson, R. D., Set., Tr. E. 107th Cav., 
Dudley, Oren R., Staff Set ., Hq. Tr., 111th Cav., 
N. G. 
Hamilton, W. C., Corp., Tr. E, 101st Cav., N. Y. N. ¢ 
Hard, Richard G., Set., M.G. Tr., 106th Cav., TL. N. G. 
Morse, Matthew H., Sr. Mr. Sgt., Hq. Tr., 108th Cav., 
La. N. G. 
McClelland, S. F., Set., Tr. B, 121st Cav. 
MeGinnis, Lloyd I. Set., M.G. Tr., 116th 
N. G. 
MeKnight, Andrew G., 
Mass. N. G. 
Shope, F. L., Ist Set., Tr. L, 


Crismon, William, 


Ohio N. ¢ 
N. M. 


N. Ys INA 
Cav., Idaho 
Ist Set., Tr. A, 110th Cav., 


103d Cav, Pa. N. G: 
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Modified Shelter Tent 
By 1st Lieutenant John Hughes Stodter, Cavalry 


N practice marches, maneuvers, and field service in 

general, one is frequently struck with the ex- 
cessive time and labor expended in making camp. The 
men’s tents go up quickly and the commands, ‘‘ Tie on 
the Line,’’ ‘‘Unsaddle,’’ and ‘‘Commence Grooming,”’ 
follow in rapid suecession. But, with the men about 
half through grooming, there comes the inevitable call 
for details to pitch headquarters tents, and four or five 
march-weary troopers are taken their half- 
groomed horses, equipped with tools, and reported to 
the regimental sergeant-major to pitch the cumber- 
some wall tents of the regimental headquarters and 
staff. If squadron and troop headquarters are sim- 
ilarly equipped, the harassed first sergeants soon find 


from 


most of their men dispersed on tent pitching details, 
jeaving a small minority available for the necessary 
troop details to unload wagons, get water and wood, 
handle supplies, dig latrines, ete. Next morning the 
same details are required in breaking camp. The re- 
sults are haste, confusion, fatigue, and delays, and 
most of it may be laid, I believe, to that white elephant, 
the wall tent. 

On the other hand, there is much to be said in favor 
of the wall tent. The duties of officers in the field 
are of such a continuous and active nature that such 
rest as they may obtain should be as comfortable as 
possible. More important, however, is the fact that the 
field shelter is often, especially in darkness and _ in- 
clement weather, an office. As such, it should be roomy 
enough to allow the officer to spread his maps and 
study his orders therein under a light, with sufficient 
physical freedom to allow maximum mental concen- 
tration. There he draws up maps, 
holds conferences, and issues orders to groups of sub- 
Kor these purposes the present shelter tent 
On a stormy night, and full of bed 


plans, sketches 
ordinates. 
is inadequate. 
rolls, saddles and equipment, it resembles the ancient 
torture chambers, so constructed that the oceupants 
can neither stand, sit, 
tent. 

As we have seen, however, the small wall tent as 
issued, while excellent for eneamp- 
ment, is definitely unsuitable for field service. With 
its mass of heavy canvas and long clumsy poles and 
pins, it is a bulky, unwieldy article to transport. It 
requires too large a detail of march-weary soldiers and 
takes too much time to pitch and strike. Its height 
and color make it impossible to successfully conceal. 

Experience in field service in different climates and 
countries, living in wall tents, shelter tents, and with- 
out either, has convinced me that a modified shelter 


nor lie down. Hence the wall 


semipermanent 
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tent would be a valuable addition to our field «quip. 
ment. Accordingly, experiments were conducted with 
salvaged shelter halves during the fall and winier of 
1930, at Fort Brown, Texas, with the approval of the 
commanding officer, and, in March, 1931, when the 
12th Cavalry marched out on maneuvers, all troo) of. 
ficers were equipped with the modified shelter ten: 

The original design was built up with four salvaged 
shelter halves, as follows. Starting with two  lialves 
buttoned together to form the roof, the triangular flap 
vas cut from another half, and the remaining piece 
split lengthwise for the two walls, which were sewn 
with double seams one and one-half inches from the 
lower edges of the roof pieces. Another half was cut 
and split in a similar manner, and the pieces sewn 
likewise to form walls for the triangular rear flajs of 
the original shelter tent. Sufficient overlap was al- 
lowed to button the ends of the walls together at the 
rear corners and back. 

Guy ropes taken from salvaged wall tents were run 
through the original eyelets at corners, sides, and back. 
as well as the front and rear loops of the ridge. The 
regular shelter tent pins were used. 

The poles were six feet long, an inch in diameter 
at the base, and were jointed at the middle. A hiead- 
less nail was set te protrude from the top of each to be 
inserted through the proper eyelets in the canvas at 
the ends of the ridge. 

To reduce weight, no ridge pole was used, the ridge 
being drawn taut by the front and rear guys witli 
sliding brass keepers. 

Light tie ropes or shoe laces should be provided at 
the junction of the wall and top, three on each side. 
one at the middle of each back wall and one at the 
back, for the purpose of tying up the walls in hot 
weather. 

Though not absolutely necessary, a fly was impro- 
vised from two more shelter halves with rear triangles 
cut off and guy ropes attached. This added greatly 
to the shelter afforded by the tent. 

Due to the inereased height it was found advisable 
to permit the front to be closed. This was done by 
cutting and sewing two more shelter halves ti the 
front edges of the tent, and arranging for them to but- 
ton or tie together down the front and at the !ront 
corners to the walls. 

This tent, complete with poles and pins, may be 
rolled into a compact roll three feet long and less than 
cne foot in diameter which will weigh approxiniately 
25 pounds. Waterproofing the eanvas increase: the 
weight and usually more than offsets the saving imade 
by elimination of the fly, while in hot weather tie fly 
is far superior to a single thickness of waterproo! call- 
vas. 
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This tent may be comfortably occupied by two of- 
cers With or without cots, giving far more shelter to 
oth than either might obtain in separate issue shelter 
ients, and with little increase of weight. Each officer 
carries half the tent in his bedding roll or separately. 
By making a lone roll of the half tent on the extended 
pole it may be bent at the joint and carried over the 
cantle of a saddle. 

Two orderlies can pitch the tent very quickly with- 
out assistance or tools other than a hand axe or weighty 
object to drive pins. One man ean pitch it in less time 


than it takes the average detail to pitch the small wall 
tent, os issued. Accordingly, with this modified shelter 
tent ail details may be eliminated, and the onus of 
erectel shelter for officers placed where it belongs, 
on the orderlies who are detailed and paid for sueh 
dutic 


In addition to its labor saving value, the darker 


color and smaller size of the modified shelter tent make 
it easy to conceal from air observation in country 
where there is little cover but brush and low timber 


such as is found along the stream courses and arroyos 
of our southwest. 

During the maneuvers in which the modified shelter 
tent was tried out, it was found generally satisfactory 
hy the troop officers who used it, and its features of 
concealment, portability, and ease of pitching and 
striking, were favorably commented upon by umpires, 
staff officers, and observers from higher units. 

For further experiment a special tent was 
structed of new canvas, illustrations of which accom- 
pany this article. The principal feature of the special 
tent was a cut at the center of the ridge with a flap 
buttoned across for the purpose of providing an ar- 
rangement which would permit any two halves so ar- 
ranged to be buttoned together to form a tent without 
the chance of one of them being inside out. However, 
since in this tent the rear triangular flaps were left 
off so that both ends are alike, the same result may be 
hest achieved by providing double buttons (one inside 
and one outside) along the ridge. 

Certain other changes in the special tent are recom- 
mended, such as one guy at the center of each wall 
insteal of the two shown, and ties for rolling the side 


con- 
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walls should be put through just under the eaves to 
permit walls to be rolled as high as possible. 
The special tent arrived in time to be partially tried 


out during the latter part of maneuvers. During the 
return march there was some wet weather which dem- 
onstrated the complete shelter and comfort afforded 
by this tent. 

Its suitability was further demonstrated in its later 
use by officers on a hunting and fishing trip in Mexico. 
Transportation was by motor car but due to road con- 
ditions and the necessity of carrying considerable sup- 
plies, shelter had to be reduced to a minimum consist- 
ent with reasonable comfort. The tent received much 
praise from the officers who used it, its portability and 
ease of packing, together with the comfort afforded in 
the rainy weather encountered, being especially re- 
marked. 


A Course of Application For Cavalry * 


Translated by First Lieutenant C. C. Clendenen, 
Cavalry 
In view of recent events in South Ameriea, the following ex- 
tract from an article written in La Revista Militar, of Bolivia, 
by Captain Oscar Moscoso, will prove of undoubted interest to 
officers of the United States Cavalry. 
HE General Staff has recently decided upon the 
creation of Courses of Application for the various 
arms of the service, during the next vear. The Course 
of Applheation for Cavalry will be organized at 
Guaqui, embracing the garrison regiment of that place. 
Our Cavalry officers realize that this General Staff 
project will contribute in very decisive form to the 
professional and technical progress of their arm. For 
a long time we have felt the necessity of increasing 
standards of perfection in the theoretical and practical 
instruction of the subaltern officer, making him apt in 





*La Revista Militar, La Paz, Bolivia) September, 1930, 
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the performance of his delicate functions as an in- 
structor and as a leader of small units of Cavalry. 
Moreover, from the studies and the practical experi- 
ments of the Course of Application, will be evolved 
the new tactical regulations for the arm, giving our 
Cavalry a common doctrine and practice. And, finally, 
the student officers will be aided greatly, in the Course 
of Application, in preparing themselves advan- 
tageously for their entranee into the Superior School 
of War. 

Such are the objectives which the General Staff has 
in mind in ordering the establishment of a Course of 
Application. 

The famous cavalry schools of Hanover and Saumur 
have served as models for the organization of the 
schools of many other countries; we too, should avail 
ourselves of the experience of those famous institu- 
tions. 

Let us consider some of the various subjects which 
should be presented to the students of a Course of 
Application for Cavalry. 

We must bear in mind, from the first, that the- 
oretical instruction should march parallel to practical 
instruction—it must be so conducted that every officer 
may be a practical field soldier and at the same time 
acquire a certain methodology in instruetion. With 
this objective in mind, practical instruction, to be 
completely effective in all its branches, should start 
with the training of the recruit, ascending thence to 
the squad, the section and the squadron. 

Equitation 
equitation 1s 


fundamental in the 
Cavalry and has lost not one bit of its importance; 
the authorized statement of the former chief of the 
Reichswehr, General von Seeckt, stresses sharply the 
value of training in equitation for modern Cavalry. 


Instruction in 


If Cavalry is to be efficiently, and for 
reasons of moral character, the arm requires officers 
who are true and enthusiastic who ean 
transmit to their soldiers the courage and decision 
which are acquired in the practice of vigorous horse- 
manship—the better the horsemanship, the better the 
Cavalry. 


employed 


horsemen, 


No one should suppose for an instant that the 
student officer can be a consummate horseman on the 
termination of his course of instruction nor that he 
can perform all the airs of the high school. No Course 
of Application can be prescribed which will make the 
student an accomplished horseman in a year’s time; 
nevertheless, each officer will finish the course eapaci- 
tated to follow the practice of higher equitation on 
his own account. The fruits of a course in equitation 
are not to be gathered during the course only but will 
be the greater as is the dedication of the officer to 
horsemanship upon his return to his regiment. 

For instruction in equitation during the Course of 
Application there should be, at the least, three horses 
for each officer; a remount, a horse for schooling and 
high school work, and another for fast work across 
country. Each horse should be trained for the par- 
ticular object for which it is destined. 
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Our regulations on equitation should be aj plied 
without variation from the principles set forth therein, 
We can be sure that the results which will be caine 
from instruction in horsemanship will surpass any. 
thing which is hoped for at present, because 0! the 
enthusiasm which animates our corps of officers and 
because of the undoubted aptitude for horsemanship 
which exists in all our people. 

With the object of making our Course of Ap)lica- 
tion a true school, it may be convenient that certain 
outstanding officers should continue in the course a 
year or two longer, in order to form a corps of in- 
structors. 

Tactics 

This subject orients and coordinates all other 
branches of a cavalryman’s professional know!edge. 
Theoretical instruction in tactics, amply given, lias as 
i‘s object to enable the officer to write of the employ. 
ment of his arm as a part of the military machine in 
the theater of operations and on the field of battle. 

Cavalry covers, reconnoiters and fights in union with 
the other arms. It is necessary, then, for the Cavalry 
officer to understand the peculiarities and character- 
isties of the other arms. In order to accomplish. this. 
he must study joint operations within the frame of 
a large unit. In this way he learns, also, to understand 
clearly what the other arms demand from the Cavalry 
and he will be able to render them true service. 

It is clear, then, that discourses on Cavalry anid its 
various modes of operation must be studied with care. 
The resulting analysis should be translated into orders 
within the different echelons and in all situations. 
The tactics of Cavalry must be studied with the di- 
vision as a basis, se that it will be possible to consider 
everything relative to organization, our own as wel! 
as foreign, the functioning of the various servieccs, the 
cooperation of the arms, ete. 

The study of tactics should be effected by means of 
frequent conferences on historical examples anid by 
map maneuvers and war games. 

Instruction In Combat 

This is effected with the squadron as a basis. but 
commencing always with the smaller units (squad. sec- 
tion, the patrol, ete.). The employment of the squadron 
on all missions which it will encounter in eampaign 
must be studied carefully (reconnoitering squalron. 
advance guard squadron, outposts, offensive an! de- 
fensive combat, the divisional squadron). Such a 
study, which most officers find extremely intere: ting. 
should include conferences, exercises on the sand | able. 
map maneuvers, exercises on the panorama, and. 
finally, work on the ground with war strength «nits. 
Setting aside an afternoon each week for terra ex- 
ercises, the actual solution on the terrain of small 
problems will serve, by the end of the course, to ¢!arify 
everything relating to the conduct of the squadron in 
campaign. Each exercise must result in an iss ie of 
orders. From a discussion of the experiences obi ined 
in such exercises will come the principles which will be 
embodied in our future regulations for Cavalry i 
campaign. 
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HE article, ‘‘Today’s Conclusions,’’ by Captain 
Bradford which appeared in the last number of the 
(avaLry JOURNAL is not only exceedingly interesting 
and instructive but it opens a very important field for 
m. In the light of his article it might be of 
interest to deseribe the West Point Horse Show both 
from the point of view of running it and from that 
of the results obtained. 

In the East during the spring, summer, and early 
fall there are shows, more shows, and then even more. 
Every community with any horse interest takes ocea- 
sion to run a horse show which may last from one half 
lay to five days. County fairs usually run shows in 
wonjunction with their other activities. A stable with 
the time and the shipping facilities might, during the 
course of four months, attend about fifty shows with- 
out traveling a greater distance than one hundred 
miles in any direction at one time from, say, West 
Point as a base. All fifty shows will be very much the 
same, as Captain Bradford says. The events are in- 
flexible and, fortunately or unfortunately, as you look 
at it, the saddle class and hunter winners have become 
more or less standardized. Yet in the light of the 
single show, for the group for which it is staged, it is 
an original source of interest, an addition to the fund 
for the charity or other purpose for which the show 
is given, and it adds tremendously to the prestige of 
the show to get those best horses, the ‘‘standardized 
winners’? to exhibit. 

West Point has held its Annual Horse Show for 
fourteen years. The purpose is, basically, to run a 
top-notch horse show for the edueation and enlighten- 
nent of both officers and cadets; to show types and 
classifications of horses; to encourage horse activity ; 
and to raise money for charity, the Army Relief and 
the West Point Local Relief. 

The West Point Show rates, I should say, as one of 
the leading secondary shows in the east. For years we 
have had exhibited the best horses in this vicinity. 
Winners at our show usually are in the ribbons at 
anybody’s show. In order to get these exhibitors (civ- 
ilians) we have to conform to the standards of the 
Regular Show. We had an inside course of the self- 
same *“four post and rails’’ the height of which were 
varied from three six for local novice classes to four 
six for open classes. We had one figure of eight course. 
We had a typical ‘‘outside’’ course for hunters which 
involved a gallop of six hundred yards over the usual 
‘jumps, brush, stone wall, chicken coop, in and out; 
a jump out of the ring and a finish in the ring. In all 
such classes we conformed to the time-honored custom 
of allotting 60% for performance and 40% for con- 
formation. 
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One must not make any mistake in supposing that 
the ‘‘standardized’’ winners are not the best. They 
are beautiful thoroughbred horses which cost up to ten 
thousand dollars. They usually perform in wonderful 
fashion over the accepted courses and are extremely 
hard to fault in conformation. With ten such horses 
in a class of twenty-five, with faultless performances 
and excellent manners and way of going it becomes 
difficult to select the winner. The winner will, how- 
ever be one of those ten. Judging is no easy matter, 
and judges are always in line for the most scathing 
criticism both from people who don’t know what they 
are talking about and from some who do. Accepting 
the fact that it is of best interest to get those horses 
entered in your show, the problem arises as to how to 
get them. This must be solved by knowing the owners, 
by persuasion, by having a well-run program, by hav- 
ing good judges, naturally announced ahead, by hav- 
ing satisfactory events and sufficiently attractive money 
prizes, by treating exhibitors with every courtesy and 
in every other way possible to think of. In most parts 
of the country it is necessary to sacrifice about ten 
classes to saddle horse people. This is merely a bow to 
those people, because for years in our experience here 
saddle classes have been a financial loss. Certainly, 
since the West Point show has for one of its purposes 
the exhibition of ‘‘types’’, it is becoming that we have 
the recognized classes for saddle horses and saddle 
mares over and under the accepted heights. To most 
Army Horsemen these horses are of little interest with 
their artificial manners, their abortive tail sets, their 
exaggerated and ‘‘stylish’’ manners, and the manner 
in which they must be ridden. 

West Point had twelve saddle classes. We were 
fortunate in having the Oldtown Hill Stable at our 
show. The famous ‘‘Flowing Gold,’’ a champion of 
champions won the larger division and the saddle horse 
championship, while ‘‘ Desert Rose’’ of the same stable 
won the smaller division. Among the hunters we had 
Mrs. Bernard Gimbel’s famous hunt team consisting 
of ‘‘His Eleganee,’’ ‘‘Trolly,’’ and ‘‘Weary River,’ 
an excellently matched chestnut trio, hard to beat col- 
leetively or individually. Mrs. Harry Frank was very 
suecessful with ‘‘Alhaja’’ and ‘‘Upperland,’’ as was 
Mr. Edward V. Quinn with his ‘‘Lord Erin,’’ ‘‘ Your 
Way,’’ and ‘‘Flying High.’’ The single entry of the 
Warfield Farm, ‘‘Prince Charming II’’ eclipsed the 
field to win the Hunter Championship. Mrs. R. L. 
Benson of Princeton had three splendid hunters and 
two outstanding grey jumpers, ‘“‘Sir John,’’ and 
‘‘Heather,’’ which won several stakes and, the former, 
the Jumper Championship. The military classes were 
largely contested among the officers on duty at West 
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Point with several entries by the Essex Troop of New- 
ark and one by Lieut. Huyler. Captain Carr’s ‘‘ Mith- 
ridate’’ won the charger class and Major Boye’s *‘ King 
of Hearts’’ the other. The cadet jumping classes were 
closely contested and were of great interest to the grad- 
uation crowd. In all there were four local classes, two 
polo classes, twelve saddle classes, four military classes, 
and fifteen hunter and jumper classes; thirty-nine in 
all, which very comfortably filled the two days of the 
show. 

From the point of view of a standardized horse show 
Financially, we were 
the decision 


it was very much of a success. 
hit for about fifteen hundred dollars by 
prohibiting the publication of advertising in our cata- 
logue. In spite of this we paid out over three thou- 
sand dollars in prize money and in trophies and made 
a little money for our deserving charities. We were 
fortunate in our judges and again extend thanks to 
Mr. Alfred Maclay, President of the Association of 
American Horse Shows, who, with Colonel Sloan Doak 
judged hunters, to Mr. Herbert L. Camp, of Middle- 
town, Conn., who very ably handled the saddle classes, 
and to Colonel Joyce of Governor’s Island, who judged 
military and polo classes. 

Now for more discussion. I wonder whether or not 
a show could make radical changes in its events and 
still keep the interest of the civilian exhibitors we are 
trying to attract. Regardless of the monotony cf the 
standard show, exhibitors do continue showing, and, 
to the spectators, it is an interest factor to see those 
Were we dependent on Army horses, where 
would they come from capable of competing ih the 
classes which Bradford suggests? At West Point we 
have only about four horses capable of jumping over 
four three with any degree of success. Our horses are 
not as good as the civilian horses and as lone as we 
are going to run horse shows for the edification of the 
spectator group we must stick to those events which 
suit and please the civilians. The cavalry officers on 
duty here greatly favor Captain Bradford’s suggestion 
in regard to cireuit shows among a military group if 
expenses can be guaranteed and if we can seeure a 
parity of horses ‘‘up to’’ the classes suggested. 

For the benefit of those familiar with West Point, 
it will be of interest to know that the ring proper was 
located on the field in front of the camp parade. The 
boxes were loeated under the trees along old Sentry 
Post No. 2, and the outside course ran east to the camp 
hedge, along the hedge to a point opposite the old hotel 
and thence back into the ring. 
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Results, Equestrian Events, Cavalry 
School Graduation, 1932 


CLASS, JUMPING 
12th Cav. 


Event I. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ 
Ist. Boulder, Sgt. Kramer, E, 
2nd. Backslider, Sgt. Dudley, Hq. Tr., 111th Cav. 
3rd. Big Boy, Sgt. Reynolds, M. G. Tr., 2nd Cav. 
4th. Mars, Set. Geodreau, E, 8th Cav. 

Event II. N. G. ann R. O. Troop OFrICERS’ 

Triangle, Vt. Moore, Cav. Res. 
Fayette, Capt. Walker, 103rd Cav., Pa. N. G. 
Senator, Lt. MaceMurraugh, Cav. Res. 

Alamo, Lt. MeCollum, 111th Cav., N. M. N. G, 
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III. Troop Orricers’ CLAss, JUMPING 

The Snake, Lt. Hunter, Cav. 
Mr. Green, Lt. Miller, Cav. 
Maher, Lt. Kaufman, Cav. Res. 

Blaze, Lt. Pegg, Cav. 

IV. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ CLASS, JUMPING 
King Philip, Corp. W. L. Johnson, 9th Cay. 
Gray Dawn, Sgt. Thorpe, M. G. Tr., 7th Cav. 
Backslider, Sgt. MeCaslin, B, 6th Cav. 

Calvin Mason, Sgt. Dennison, T. A., 14th Cay. 

V. N. G. ano R. O. Troop OFFicrers’ CLAss, J 
Fayette, Lt. Carmichael, 105th Cav., Wis. N. G. 
Senator, Capt. Goodwin, 24th Cav. Div., Wash. N, &, 
Gracious, Capt. Tracy, 122nd Cav., Conn. N. G. 
Triangle, Capt. Armstrong, 121st Cav., N. Y. \. G, 

VI. ADVANCED CLASS, JUMPING 
Beat, Maj. Pieree, Cav. 

Riley K., Capt. Forsyth, Cav. 
Slim Holmes, Capt. Jacobs, Cav. 
Renzo, Capt. Haydon, Cav. 

VII. Troop Orricers’ Class, JUMPING 

Mr. Green, Lt. Lowe, Cav, 
Lame Deer, Lt. Roberts, Cav. 
Blaze, Lt. Armes, Cav. 

Snake, Lt. Ferrer, Cuban Army 

VIII. ApvANcED EQuiratrion CLASS. 
Siipper Symmonds, Lt. Meehan, Cav. 
Metallic, Vt. Matteson, Cav. 

Thistle, Lt. Clendenen, Cav. 
Hank Hodes, lt. Barnes, Cav, 

IX. Hunt TEAMS 
Ist Lt. W. J. Reardon 
2nd Lt. W. H. Barnes 
2nd Lt. N. M. Winn 

1. 2nd Lt. H, A. Luebbermann 
2nd Lt. T. J. H. Trapnell 
Ist Lt. P. E. Yeomans 

l. Maj. C. A. Pieree 
Capt. C. S. Kilburn 
Capt. A. E. Forsyth 
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4th. 2nd Lt. R. A. Drake 
2nd Lt. E. L. Rhodes 
2nd. Lt. C. P. Bixel 
ENT X. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ CLASS NIGHT RIDE 
Corp. C. N. Rees, A, 13th Cav. 
Set. W. Crismon, A, 2nd Cav. 
Corp. A. F. Stank, E, 13th Cav. 
Ist Sgt. A. G. MeKnight, A, 110th Cav., Mass. N. G. 
nt XI. Troop OFFICERS’ CLASS, REMOUNT COMPETITION 
(EvENT COMPLETE) 
2nd Lt. R. A, Drake, Cav. 
Capt. M. E. Halloran, Inf. 
2nd Lt. W. W. Bertz, V. C. 
2nd Lt. A. M. Miller, Jr. Cav. 
Nt XII. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ CLASS, REMOUNT 
COMPETITION 
Corp. J. R. Massie, B, 2nd Cav. 
Corp. A, F. Stank, E, 13th Cav. 
Set. V. A. Dennison, A, 14th Cav. 
Set. T. F. McCaslin, B, 6th Cav. 
aNT XIII. ADVANCED EQUITATION CLASS, OLYMPIC [?KOSPECT 
COMPETITION 
Ist Lt. C. S. Babeoek 
Ist Lt. J. M. Willems 
Ist Lt. T. C. Wenzlaff 
Ist Lt. C. G. Meehan 
ENT NIV. ApdVANCED CLASS, REMOUNT COMPETITION 
Capt. A. E. Forsyth 
Capt. C. S. Kilburn 
Capt. C. L. Stafford 
Ist Lt. Vicente Gallinal, Cuban Army 
xt XV. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ STANDARD S1AKES 
Set. R. C. Hard, MG. Tr., 106th Cav., Tl. N. G. 
Set. V. A. Dennison, A, 14th Cav. 
Corp. L. F. Michaels, M. G. Tr., 11th Cav. 
Set. W. P. Greene, Hq. Tr. Ist Cav. 
ext XVI. Tne Parron Cup 
2nd Lt. H. M. Zeller, Jr. 
2nd Lt. R. A. Drake 
2nd Lt. P. E. Yeomans 
9nd LA.-C. PP; Bixel 
ext NVIIT. CoMBINED PISTOL AND SABER COMPETITION 


2nd Lt. W. H. Hunter 
2nd Lt. W. M. Burgess 
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Jr., Cavalry, winner The Cavalrymans wowi and All Around Equestrian Championship, 


Troop Officers’ Class, 1932. Center: Lieutenant P. E. Yeomans, Cavalry, winner Officers’ Night Ride, 1932 Bottom: Lieutenant 
for the Advanced Equitation Class, 1932. 
“Flint Hill,’ winner Hunter 


M. H latteson, Cavalry, winner of Lorillard Cup 
», Right, Top: Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Wainwright, Cavalry, M. F. H. Cavalry Schoo! Hunt, riding 
Trial Cavalry School Race Meet, 1932. Center: Lieutenant N. M. Winn, Cavalry, riding “Reno Capers.” winner Green Hunter, Light- 
me Hunter and Hunter Championship classes, Cavalry School Horse Show, 1932. Bottom: Lieutenant R. A. Drake, Cavalry, on 
us remount “Irisher,”’ winner of The Grimes Trophy and The Waring Trophy (a thoroughbred filly given by Mr. R. S. Waring, 
n Angelo, Texas, for best score over a modified Three Day Olympic Test). 
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2nd Lt. R. G. Lowe 
2nd Lt. R. A. Drake 
Event XVIII. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ CLASS, COMBINED 
PISTOL AND SABER COMPETITION 
‘orp. T. K. Sandlin, B, 12th Cav. 
set. W. S. Murray, D, 5th Cav. 
Set. A. C. Hutcherson, A, 14th Cav. 
Set. V. A, Denn‘son, A, 14th Cav. 
. ADVANCED EQUITATION CLASS, GREEN 
COMPETITION 
T. Q. Donaldson, Jr. 
Il, Matteson 
. G, Thayer 
Je Ss. Babcock 
i, AND R, O. Troore OFrriIcers’ 
ses, Potnr to Point RIDE 
. S. Tracey, 122nd Cay., Conn. N. G. 
. M. Lackey, 109th Cav., Tenn. N. G. 
J. D. Sherer, Cav. Res. 
H. J. Donaldson, 113th Cav., La. N. G. 
XXII. ADVANCED CLASS, HANDICAP JUMPING 
Capt. P. S. Haydon 
Capt. J. A. Hettinger 
( 
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t 
gt 


Event XLX PoLo Pony 


AND ADVANCED 


‘apt. KS. Jacobs 
‘apt. G. Rieman 
XXII. THE STANDARD STAKES 
ond LA. C. P: Bixel 
R. G. Lowe 
A. M. Miller, Jr. 
Kk. L. Rhodes 
HORSESHOEING JUDGING COMPETITION 
R. G. Lowe 
. R. Chase 
. P. A. Ridge 
P. E. Yeomans 
Thnk LORILLARD Cup, 
CLASS 
M. H. Matteson 
Q. Donaldson, Jr. 
H. Barnes 
Ist Lt. C. G. Meehan 


ADVANCED EQUITATION 


The Cavalry School Horse Show and 
Race Meeting, May 30—June 4, 1932 
Horse Show 

HE Outdoor Horse Show Arena at the Cavalry 
School is one of the most pleasant places imaginable 
in which to show a horse or witness a horse show. 


Rains, that would have postponed any horse show 
less favorably situated for at least a week, caused but 
two days’ retirement to the West Riding Hall and were 
of little consequence to the progress of the Show. 

The Sweepstakes for Hunters and Jumpers. at- 
tracted a collection of tried and rine wise veterans. 
After considerable jumping, Prominent Tom, Captain 
C. E. Davis of Fort Leavenworth up, carried off the 
blue, closely followed by Lieutenant R. T. Garver, 13th 
Cavalry, on Mussolini, Lieutenant George Elms, 2d 
Cavalry, riding Fagle and Captain E. A. Williams rid- 
ing The Snake, in that order. This class was no jump- 
ing kindergarten, and the eight horses who failed to 
place were all strong contenders with plenty of previ- 
ous wins to their credit. 

Lieutenant N. M. Winn’s good mare Reno Capers 
won the Green and Light Weight Hunter Class, 
handily and went on to take the Hunter Champion- 
ship over Shamrock, Major E. N. Hardy’s big black 
veteran that probably shows to his best advantage over 
a long hard hunt. Shamrock had showed his power 
previously by winning the Privately Owned Hunters 
and taking third in the Heavyweight Class. 

As usual, the Hunt Teams attracted their share of 


July-Aug., 1939 
attention and with lots of stiff competition Licitenay 
Willems, Lieutenant Winn and Lieutenant M: 

the Advanced Equitation Class riding Viclaris, Rew, 
Capers and Hi Lo Jack, respectively, finally cane 
through to a well merited win. 

The Pack Horse Jumping brought forth an wnusual 
amount of interest. Taking eight jumps with a loaded 
pack horse on the lead beside you needs to be seen ty 
be fully appreciated. Sufficient to say that it is beyond 
the primary grade in Jumping events and demonstrates 
clearly how valuable it is to have well trained, willing 
pack animals when varied terrain is encountered. With 
four entries the 2d Cavalry made a clean swee}) of the 
ribbons in this class. 

The class for the Best Turned Out Individual ‘I roop. 
er was excellence itself. The judges were forced to 
spend much time and lots of argument before they 
could get the ribbons on to their satisfaction while the 
‘*side line experts’’ voted the entire class ribbons as 
the best lot of entries ever seen in such a class. When 
five entries of the class of these non-winners leave the 
ring without ribbons the winners may feel doubly 
proud. 

Mr. R. S. Waring of San Angelo, Texas, well known 
judge and breeder of polo ponies and hunters, very 
gencrously donated a thoroughbred filly raised on his 
Lipan Springs Raneh, for the Officers’ Charger Class, 
The entries were many and the contest close. The win- 
ner, Lieutenant Drake, went on to win the 
Competition in his class as well. 


Remount 


Race Meeting 

A great deal of eredit for the success of the meet 
is due Captain R. E. Ireland, Captain M. Carson and 
Lieutenant E. J. Doyle for the conduct of the mect, tlie 
condition and schooling of most of the horses and the 
excellent condition of the courses, respectively. 

The outstanding steeplechaser of the meet proved to 
be Lieutenant T. J. Randolph’s good mount, John 
Preston. This big bay gelding won two of his three 
starts and was running smoothly when he misjudged 
a take-off on his third trial. Had his ability been 
known, John Preston would have been entered in the 
Cavalry School’s defense of the ‘‘ Elliott Memorial 
Cup,’’ and it is safe to say that he will be prominent 
on the Sehool’s list of entries at Fort Sill next Spring, 
when every effort will be made to return this trophy 
to Fort Riley. 

Flint Hill won the Hunter Trial with the same ease 
and grace that he has shown in carrying the M..!*. Il. 
of the Fort Riley Hunt in the field during the past 
Lieutenant Colonel Wainwright’s ability to 
take a horse over any course or country with a max- 
imum of smoothness and calmness at any gait is «\ways 
a source of pleasure to judges and spectators ali\e. 

Practically all of the horses in this class showed to 
advantage and it proved to be one of the most inter- 
esting and satisfactory ‘‘high lights’’ of the meet. 

The Field Artillery School evidently sent their team 
here to win the ‘‘ Elliott Memorial,’’ as their best j,orses 
were pointed to that event. Taking both the win and 
the place should be the source of no little satisiaction 
to Fort Sill in the efficieney of their horses and riders. 


season. 
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Fourth Corps Area Polo Tournament 
Fort Benning, Ga.,—April 22-May 15, 1932 
UE to many considerations it was decided to hold 
D) the annual Fourth Corps Area Polo Tournament 
+ Fort Benning, Ga., during the maneuvers. This 
sanplifi d matters a great deal, as most of the regular 
oops of the Corps Area were concentrated at Benning 
atthis time. The Commandant of the Infantry School, 
Major General Campbell King, very kindly provided 
for quartering men and stabling the horses of the vis- 
iting teams. 
Altogether, seven teams were entered in the Tourna- 
went as follows: 6th Cavalry, Fort Brage, Fort Me- 
and the four teams from Benning: 29th In- 
3rd Field Artillery, Freebooters, and Students. 


yherson 
fantry, 
The »dvanee ‘‘dope’’ on the teams was somewhat 
wnflieting—The 29th Infantry was known to be well 
wounted and carried a very low aggregate handicap. 
The 6th Cavalry was exceptionally well mounted, hav- 
ng developed an excellent string of ponies in the last 
‘vo years under the direction of Major Terry Allen, 
md later under Captain T. W. Herren. The Fort 
Bragg team was more or less a ‘‘dark horse’’. The 
Freebooters, composed of instructors in the Horseman- 
sip Department of the Infantry School having just 
von the Post Tournament, found themselves crippled 
by injuries to two of their members: Major J. B. 
Thompson and Lieutenant L. J. Lockett. The Fort 
McPherson team was considered to be an uncertain 
yuantity, and was by no means a favorite. In fact, as 
the tournament developed, the ‘‘dope bucket’’ was re- 
peatedly upset . 

Below is a tabulation of the games, giving the line-ups 
and scores : 

First Game—April 24, 1932. 
Thompson, Major Neal Johnson. 
83rd Kield Artillery—7 goals (earned 7). No. 1, 
Captain W. L. Bevan; No. 2, Lieutenant P. H. Draper ; 
No. 3, Major A. V. Arnold; Back, Lieutenant W. H. 


Umpires: Major J. B. 


y Bartlett. 


29th Infantry—6 goals (earned 4, handicap 2). No. 
], Lieutenant W. C. Sweeney; No. 2, Lieutenant C. W. 
Westlund; No. 3, Lieutenant W. G. Skelton; Back, 
Major L. S. Frasier. 

Second Game—A pril 24, 1932. Umpires: Lieutenant 
(.B. Hutchinson, Lieutenant H. W. Brimmer. 

Fort MePherson—8 goals (earned 7, handicap 1). 
No.1, Captain A. G. Wing; No. 2, Major R. M. Howell; 
No, 3, W. O. O. A. Shubert; Back, Lieutenant J. K. 
Baker, 

Infantry School Students—O goals (earned 0). No. 
|, Lieutenant O. O. Wilson; No. 2, Major T. de la M. 
Allen; No, 3, Lieutenant J. J. Matthews; Back, Lieu- 
tenant J. H. Griffiths. 

Third (iame—May 1, 1932. Umpires: Major Neal 
Johnson, Lieutenant J. K. Baker. 

Fort Brage—11 goals (earned 9, handicap 2). No. 
1, Lieutenant W. E. Watters; No. 2, Captain Samuel 
White; No, 3, Lieutenant C. S. Whitmore; Back, Cap- 
tain P. C, Fleming. 
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Freebooters—5 goals (earned 5). No. 1, Captain J. 
A. Nichols ; No. 2, Captain J. P. Gannon; No. 3, Captain 
J. W. Blue; Back, Captain C. F. Gee. 

Fourth Game—May 8, 1932. Umpires: Major J. B. 
Thompson, Lieutenant H. W. Brimmer. 

Fort MePherson—8 goals (earned 8). No. 1, Cap- 
tain A. G, Wing; No. 2, Major R. M. Howell; No. 3, 
W. O. O. A. Shubert; Back, Lieutenant J. K. Baker. 

83rd Field Artillery—4 goals (earned 3, handicap 1). 
No. 1, Captain W. L. Bevan; No, 2, Lieutenant P, H. 
Draper; No. 3, Major A. V. Arnold; Back, Lieutenant 
W. H. Bartlett. 

Fifth game—May 8, 1932. Umpires: Major T. de Ja 
M. Allen, Captain J, A. Boyers. 

6th Cavalry—10 goals (earned 10). No. 1, Lieuten- 
ant ©. B. Hutchinson; No. 2, Captain T. W. Herren; 
No. 3, Lieutenant Z. W. Moores; Back, Colonel Gordon 
Johnston. 

Fort Brage—7 goals (earned 4, handicap 3). No. 1, 
Lieutenant W. E. Watters; No. 2, Captain Samuel 
White; No. 3, Lieutenant C. 8S. Whitmore; Back, Cap- 
tain P. C, Fleming. 

Sixth game—May 15, 1932. Umpires: Captain J. 
A. Boyers, Lieutenant H,. W. Brimmer. 

Fort McPherson (winners) 4 goals (earned 2, handi- 
cap 2). No. 1, Captain A. G. Wing; No. 2, Major 
R. M. Howell; No. 3, W. O. O. A. Shubert; Back, Lieu- 
tenant J. K. Baker. 

6th Cavalry—3 goals (earned 3). No. 1, Lieutenant 
C. B. Hutchinson; No. 2, Captain T. W. Herren; No. 3, 
Lieutenant Z. W. Moores; 
ton. 


sack, Colonel Gordon Johns- 


4th Corps Area Consolation Tournament 
First game—May 1, 1932. 
Nichols, Major Neal Johnson. 


Umpires: Captain J. A. 


Infantry School Students—7 goals (earned 7). No. 
1, Lieutenant O. O. Wilson; No. 2, Major T de la M. 
Allen; No. 3, Lieutenant J. J. Matthews; 
tenant J. H. Griffiths. 

29th Infantry—5 goals (earned 1, handicap 4). No. 
1, Lieutenant W. C. Sweeney; No. 2, Lieutenant C. W. 
Westlund; No. 3, W. G. Skelton; Back, 


Back, Lieu- 


Lieutenant 
Major L. S. Frasier, 

Second game—May 15, 1932. 
A. Boyers, Major Neal Johnson. 


Umpires: Captain J. 


Infantry School Students (winners)—8 goals (earned 
8). No. 1, Lieutenant O. O. Wilson; No. 2, Major T. 
de la M. Allen; No, 3, Lieutenant J. J. Matthews; 
Back, Lieutenant J. H. Griffiths. 

Freebooters—5 goals (earned 4, handicap 1). No. 
I, Captain J. A. Nichols; No. 2, Captain C. F. Gee; 
No. 3, Captain J. W. Blue; Back, Major J. B. Thomp- 
son. 

So, in spite of the handicap of a limited number of 
players on which to draw for their team the team from 
Fort McPherson, Ga. emerged the champions of the 
Fourth Corps Area. 





The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


Cuite—Memorial del Ejercito de Chile—February, 

1932. 

“‘Replacement of Officers in War,’’ by Major Ernesto 

Salbach. 

World War experience shows that the heaviest 
casualties among officers of the active list were suf- 
fered during the early weeks of the war largely as 
a result of the desire of the trained professional of- 
ficers to set an example of self-sacrificing heroism. 
Hostile snipers seeking out the conspicuous officer- 
targets likewise contributed heavily to the casualty 
list. As a consequence, all belligerent powers were 
soon confronted with the necessity of replacing these 
losses with less efficient, because less trained, person- 
nel. The author advocates that a proportion of the 
officers of the active list in all grades be held in re- 
serve in the zone of the interior as instructors for 
replacements and in turn to serve themselves as re- 
placements. 

The second serious problem of officer-replacement 
arose in connection with the general staff. At the 
outbreak of the world war not a single power had 
sufficient trained officers for general staff duty to fill 
all the requirements of the emergency. Moreover, it 
became necessary to grant the wish of many general 
staff officers to serve with troops at the front. Heavy 
casualties among them were inevitable. Training of 
competent general staff officers takes years. They can- 
not be improvised. Make-shift arrangements resorted 
to by all armies produced on the whole but mediocre 
results. The author believes that trained general staff 
officers should be employed in that capacity only, and 
that departure from this practice should be a rare 
exception rather than the rule. 


Fcvapor—El Ejercito Nacional—No. 58, 1931. 
‘‘EKurope in Arms,’’ by Colonel A. Grasset, French 

Army. 

Replying to certain figures on this subject which 
had been published in the Berliner Illustrierte Zett- 
ung and reproduced by The Illustrated London News, 
the author undertakes to disprove allegations con- 
cerning the military strength of France. According 
to Colonel Grasset’s figures, Soviet Russia, with a total 
peace strength of 1,812,000 men, is the foremost mili- 
tary power of the world today. It is followed, in 
order of relative strength, by Great Britain, Italy, 
France and the United States. Colonel Grasset credits 
the United States with a military force of 565,000 
officers and men. This total comprises the regular 
army with 157,000 officers and men (100,000 within 
the territorial limits of the Unit2d States, 29,000 over- 
seas, and 18,000 in the Marine Corps); the National 
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Guard with a total of 157,000 officers and nicn; th 
Organized Reserve with 114,000 officers an 5,00) 
enlisted men; and the R.O.T.C. with a total enrol. 
ment of 112,000 and graduating annually 6,000 ney 
reserve officers. The fortuitous circumstance, ‘|iat the 
totals do not agree, is possibly due to a typog:aphie 
error. It is strange that Colonel Grasset ov: rlooke 
the C.M.T.C., the U. S. Customs Guards, 
Rangers, the various state constabularies, « 
police departments at least of New York City ani 
other large metropolitan areas. He counted simily 
forces in the case of Great Britain, Italy and Ge. 
many. Thus, he eredits Germany with a total mili 
tary strength of 285,000 by including the Seeurity 
Police (Schutzpolizei or Schuppo) of 150,000 men, anj 
the Harbor and River Police (Wasserschutz) of 35- 
000 men. 

Mexico—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina— Mare), 

1932. 
The General Plan of Instruction in the new ‘‘ Escuel: 
Superior de Guerra.’’ 


Forest 


Appreciating the importance of professional trait- 
ing and educating of army officers, the Mexican Gover: 
ment has recently established an institution of mil: 
tary learning bearing the designation ‘‘ Escuela Su 
perior de Guerra’’ (Superior School of War). The 
faculty consists of four sections: 1. Tacties and Strat 
egy; 2. Technique; 3. Languages; 4. Physical Training 


The first section teaches the principles governing § 


the conduct of war, tactical principles and decision 
and psychology of leadershiv. The subjects coverel 
by this section include also command and stati func 
tions; geography and military history; fortifications; 
topography; principles of naval strategy and ‘tactics; 
foreign armies; chemical wariare and meteorology. 

The study of strategy and military art co: 
(a) principles of the conduct of war; (b) th 
modern strategy; (c) technique of war. The 
studies include (a) general tactics and gene: 
functions; (b) tactics and technique of the 
arms and services. 

The second section covers: 1. Sociology, 
science and economics; 2. Law of war, pul! 
private international law, constitutional law: 
eral technique and industrial mobilization; 4. 
mobilization of national resources. 

In the department of languages the study 
lish and French is obligatory. Facilities are 
for the study of other foreign languages, such 
man, Japanese, etc., ete. 
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The physical training course includes eg vitatior, 
fencing, gymnastics and organized sports, 

The course of instruction covers two years. 
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Avstr1A—Oesterreichische Wehrzeitung January 15, 

1982. 

“The Chino-Japanese Conflict in Manchuria,’’ by 

Major General Theodore von Lerch, Retired. 

The author states that he bases his summary upon 
authentic sources of information and official reports. 
The Japanese believe that the differences with China 
are wholly due to China’s failure to perform her 
treaty obligations. China, on the other hand, declares 
that the Treaty of 1905—the 21 points—was never 
retified by the national government; moreover, it was 
ied by the Treaty of Washington in 1922, 
recognizes China’s absolute sovereignty and 
‘ees her territorial integrity. 

Japa) considers her substantial rights injured in 
three ¢:fferent directions: 

1. \iolation of the rights accruing to Japanese 
in Manchuria under leaseholds granted them 
riod of 30 years for commerical, industrial and 
ural purposes. These rights were confirmed 
treaty of Washington. Official pressure ex- 
pon Japanese and Koreans in Manchuria by 

nese authorities, the growing disorders with 
consequent loss of security of person and property, 
and the apparent inability of the Chinese Govern- 
ment ‘9 cope with the situation, are also causes of 
Japanese complaint. 

2, The extensive boycott organized against Japan- 
ese goods coupled with a strong pressure exerted upon 
Chinese to compel them to leave Japanese employment 
and a general prohibition of the sale of any merchan- 
lise hy Chinese merchants to Japanese subjects. To 
these complaints the Chinese Government replies that 
the constitution of the Republic leaves it to the choice 
of each citizen to do business as he desires, and that 
the boycott was instituted by the people and not by 
the Government. The boycott, first used against the 
British in 1926, actually is China’s newest and most 
effective weapon. In 1926, it paralyzed Honkong com- 
pletely and foreed the British to agree to substantial 
concessions to China. 

3. The Manchurian railway situation. By the 
terms of the China-Japanese treaty, which confirmed 
the transfer of Russian rights in Liaotung peninsula 
to the Japanese, China agreed not to construct paral- 
lel railways in the proximity of the South Manchurian 
railways, or to construct such spurs or branches which 
night impair Japanese interests. Notwithstanding 
this, China began, in 1925, the construction of the 
Mukden-Pekin railroad, now completed as far as 
Tunglia, paralleling the Japanese-owned South Man- 
churian railroad. The new Chinese railroad is a di- 
reet connection between China and Siberia and may 
conceivably exelude the South-Manchurian railways 
from the China-Europe traffic. 

Between 1927-1929 China completed the Kirin- 
Hailune branch railroad connecting with the Hailung- 
Mukden line. It likewise varallels the Japanese rail- 
toad and is to be extended as far as Harbin. The 
Japanese complain that the low Chinese rates seriously 
damage the business of the Japanese railways. 
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In 1930, China began the development of the Hu- 
lotao port area at the head of the Gulf of Liaotung. 
It will compete with the Japanese port of Dairen, 
formerly the Russian port of Dalny. The Chinese 
assert that Japanese rights in the premises are not 
impaired by existing treaty obligations. 

Again, China agreed to construct certain railway 
lines with the aid of Japanese capital. Now Japan 
complains that China actually prevents the completion 
of the railroad connecting Tunhua with the Korean 
frontier and the Japanese railroad terminus at that 
point. Similarly, the Chinese obstruct the construe- 
tion of the Changehun-Tailai-Taonan railroad. This 
transverse railroad is of prime strategic importance to 
Japan since it would connect the Japanese base in 
Korea with North Manchuria. 

The conflict between Chinese and Japanese railroad 
interests in Manchuria is thus quite obvious. More- 
over, the Japanese capital investment in Manchuria 
represents a total of 1,588,870,000 yen. 

In September, 1931, according to Japanese reports, 
Chinese soldiers destroyed the Liao railroad bridge on 
the Mukden-Dairen line. The Chinese retort that this 
sabotage was engineered by the Japanese to provide 
them with a pretext for intervention. Even before 
that incident Japanese public opinion had _ been 
strongly aroused by the murder of a captain of the 
Japanese Imperial General Staff by Chinese troops in 
Manchuria. The Chinese authorities disclaimed all 
knowledge of this incident. The Japanese, impelled 
by these incidents and the increasing activity of 
Chinese marauders in Manchuria, opened fire on Muk- 
den, on September 19, 1931, and after a short bom- 
bardment occupied the Chinese quarters of that city, 
the barracks, arsenal and flying field. The Chinese 
garrison surrendered, After several minor clashes, 
the Japanese received reinforcements and continued 
their advance as far as Tsitsihar, capital of northern 
Manchuria. 

The area of Chinehou, along the Mukden-Tientsin 
railroad, is strategically the most important in case of 
a clash between China and Japan. Chinese forces ad- 
vaneing along this railroad in an easterly direction 
would strike the Japanese at the most sensitive spot 
and menace their communications. Chinese regular 
troops actually assembled in that area. The Japanese 
promptly moved against them in several columns, 
along the Yinkow-Koupangtze, the Mukden-Chinechou 
lines and other routes farther north. This coneentrie 
advance compelled the Chinese early in January, this 
year, to withdraw. As a result of this move, China is 
now effectively cut off from her Manchurian provinee, 
and the Chinese naturally regard this situation as a 
violation of their sovereignty and of their territorial 
integrity. 

The author believes that Japan will reach an agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, for both countries need peace. 
The United States, he thinks, notwithstanding the con- 
centration of the fleet in the Pacific, will think a lot 
before attempting to do more than to exert diplomatic 
pressure. He concludes that Japan is free to settle 
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the Far Eastern question according to her own best 


interests. 


GERMANY—Deutsche Wehr—January 22, 1932. 


“The 2 em Machine Cannon § 5-100,’’ by Major Dr. 
Gustave Daniker, Zurich. 
The desire to provide a single weapon for antitank 


and antiaircraft use at least within the combat zone 
of infantry, led to the construction of the 2 em. ma- 


chine cannon. The § 5-100 is a product of the Solo- 
thurn Arms Corporation, Switzerland. In contrast 
to the Oerlikon type machine cannon, this weapon is a 
rigidly locked recoil-loader with moving barrel. At 
the moment of discharge, the barrel, housing and 
breechblock form a single locked unit. The recoil 
drives this mechanism rearward, compresses the twin- 
recoil spring which is housed at the bottem of the gun. 
In the rearward motion, the entire mechanism travels 
as a unit a distance of 18 mm., then the lock-handle 
rotates about its pivot and opens the breechblock while 
the motion to the rear continues for an additional 12 
mm. <A _ booster-lever supplies the additional force 
necessary to throw open the breechblock. At the same 
time the extractor-ejector removes the empty shell 
from the chamber and ejects it through an opening on 
the right. The counter-recoil spring moves the mech- 
anism forward to its normal position, reloads the gun 
and locks the breechblock. In automatic fire, the firing 
pin is cocked in the rearward motion and the striker 
released at the end of the forward motion, immediately 
the breechblock is locked. When used as a single- 
loader, the mechanism is held fast by a catch at the 
end of the rearward motion with breechblock wide 
open. 


The gun is provided with a number of safety & 
vices. The construction is simple, sturdy and easil 
operated. Stripping and assembling of the gun a 
simple. The gun carriage is well adapted to the us 
of the weapon as an antitank and antiaircraft gw 
The wheels are removable. The trail opens as a tripol 
with legs forming angles of 120° each. The legs ¢! 
the tripod end in rings which permit the pinning ¢ 
the piece to the ground by means of spikes. The gut 
may be fired from tripod or carriage. It is equippel 
with a duplex pointing gear which permits rapid swin: 
ing of the gun from target to target, as well as acct 
rate adjustment for elevation and deflection. ‘The git 
can be transported on wheels coupled to a limber, usil 
one draft-animal, or it may be carried by pack animal 
in four loads ranging from 110 to 120 kg. each, excet 
load No. 2 which weighs 138 ke. 

The gun is capable of great accuracy, but owing t 
the small calibre of the projectile it loses its effective 
ness at long ranges. At less than 500 meters the pr 
jectile will pierce the armor of medium tanks and wil 
cripple heavy tanks struck at sensitive poinis. Tit 
following data may be noted: 

Calibre 2 em 
Length of barrel : mm 
Weight of barrel 17 kg 
Weight of gun complete 
Weight of projectile: 

Armor piercing bullet 

Explosive bullet 2a ae. 

Tracer bullet or, 
Muzzle velocity 850-880 mi see. 
Maximum range ea 5600 m 
Maximum vertical range ca 3800 m 
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Rate of fire 300 rounds/min. 

Weight in battery (trail without wheels) 204.5 kg. 
Weight in battery (trail with wheels) 240.5 kg. 
Weight of cartridge and projectile 302-312 gr. 


Weight of empty magazine .......... 3 ke. 
Weight of magazine, 20 rounds ...... 9.5 ke. 


(rear BriraIn—The Army, Navy and Air Force Ga- 
zettc-—May 19, 1932. 

“Chinn Armed and Foreign Led,’’ by Brig. Gen. C. 
D. Bruee, C. B. E. 
An 


nteresting analysis of the fighting qualities of 
the Cuinese. For centuries the Chinese as a race have 
been iamed for peaceful habits and their dislike for 
war. ‘he Chinese idea of life excluded any form of 
violen: exercise, and from their point of view, war is a 
violen; exercise which no one but a fool takes part in 
if he can avoid it. Games, sports of any kind were 


anathema. Of course, this does not apply to the coolie 
class. Intellectuals, bankers, merchants and the like, 
when they played, played decorously with no more 
exertion than it takes to watch two small birds indulee 
ina fight. If there is anything in the old adage about 
“sound mind in sound bodies,’’ the Chinese should be 
apoor race. Yet all in all, the Chinese is perhaps the 
most virile race in the world. There is quite a good 
deal of misapprehension concerning the military value 
of the Chinese soldier. Yet the military history of 
China is a long procession of conquests. Only military 
ambition combined with military spirit of the most 
intensive kind could create vast empires such as have 
been created at times by the Chinese. But for reasons 
hard to trace, Chinese military leadership has failed 
to manifest itself during the last few centuries. There 
is evidence, however, that the fighting spirit still exists 
if only adequate leadership can be found. Whenever 
such leadership appeared. the Chinese fought as brave- 
ly as any oriental race. That was proven by the ex- 
perience of Major Charles ‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon, R. E., 
and again by ‘‘The Chinese Regiment’’ led by British 
officers and N. C. O.’s during the Boxer uprising. 

The author observes ‘‘that a fighting spirit exists in 
China today those who have seen it put to the test have 
no doubt. The question in which some day the world 
may be interested is, can this spirit be evoked and 
made use of by Chinese leaders ?’’ 

Hunciry—Magyar Katonai Szemle—May, 1932. 
“Alfred Krauss, General of Infantry, By Major Jo- 
seph Nemeth. 

A eulogy of the distinguished Austrian soldier on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday. General Krauss 
achieved distinetion before the World War as a pro- 
lifie writer and student of military art. He was one 
of the suecessful instructors and, at the outbreak of 
the World War, Commandant of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian War College. He has the unique distnetion of 
having come through the ordeal of the great war as 
Austria-Hungary’s undefeated general. A fearless, 
candidly outspoken man, as an instructor of fiedgling 
general staff officers he championed absolute freedom 
of speech and right of criticism for student-officers at 
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the War College. He preached the doctrine that ‘‘ Char- 
acter’’ comes before ‘‘knowledge’’ and ‘‘substance”’ 
before ‘‘form.’’ The success of the Austro-Hungarian 
break-through of the Italian front at Tolmino and the 
destruction of two Italian armies attaches to the name 
of General Krauss. His claim to lasting fame, how- 
ever rests upon his writings. His clear, convincing 
style, ruthless objectivity and biting criticism is par- 
ticularly effective. ‘‘Napoleon, Moltke and Benedek,’’ 
“Ulm, 1805,’’ and ‘‘The Russian Balkan Campaign, 
1877’’ are classics of military literature. ‘‘The Causes 
of Our Defeat’’ is one of the outstanding contributions 
to the literature of World War history. 

Some of his pungent remarks in ‘‘Ulm, 1805’’ de- 
serve quotation. In the forward to that work General 
Krauss observes: 

‘“‘When an army suffers defeat, there are always 
those creatures who will flay and sling mud at that un- 
fortunate command which had bled in vain. To it 
attaches the opprobrium of defeat. The army, how- 
ever, is but a factor of the state, so that we are justi- 
fied in saying: as is the state, thus is its army. 

‘‘Nations have ever paid with blood when they were 
governed by incompetent executives, when their ad- 
ministration fell into the hands of a bad or incompe- 
tent bureaucracy. The history of Ulm clearly proves 
that. 

‘*Blame for defeat of an army belongs to those who 
are entrusted with its management: the government, 
the administration. In countries with popular rep- 
resentation, representatives with narrow vision are no 
less blameworthy. The army—and since the army of 
today is the nation in arms—the nation covers with its 
blood the errors and sins of its rulers. When an army 
suffers defeat because of the errors of the government, 
the catastrophe is so great that no one bothers about 
determining the true and basic causes of the disaster. 
On the contrary, everyone gladly joins with those who 
ealumniate the hapless victim—the army—and drag it 
into the mud.”’ 

General Krauss concludes that scholarly dissertation 
by deducing the following valuable lessons: 

‘‘The first lesson is political. The politician must 
keep before his eyes clear, definite and great objec- 
tives.”’ 

‘*Policy and the army must be in absolute harmony. 
It would be crass folly to pursue an active foreign 
policy without an adequately prepared army. But it 
would be just as bad to maintain a large army and 
remain politically dormant. This harmony demands 
that the government, which seeks to achieve anything 
in its foreign policy, must endeavor with might and 
main that the means of realizing its policy, the army, 
be not neglected.’’ 

‘<The second lesson pertains to the power of decision 
of the military commander in the field.’’ 

‘‘In war the enemy situation and intentions are 
unknown. 

‘*Our own will, mission and situation are the faetors 
upon which the decision of the military commander 
must rest.”’ 
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‘‘The third lesson is of importance to the ruler, the 
chief executive. 

‘“‘The most important quality of a ruler is the abil- 
ity to know human character. It enables him to cheose 
from the mass of men who surround him those who are 
best fitted, most qualified to act as his counsellors. 

‘‘Knowledge of men enables the ruler to reward at 
the proper time and place, and to mete out punish- 
ment which will deter others whenever such action 
should become necessary. 

‘Tf the unfit be permitted to attain the summit of 
power and, standing at the helm, bring misfortune 
upon the state without ineurring just and deserved 
punishment, but instead are permitted to stand aside 
rich in rewards and honors only to climb aboard again 
at the first opportunity, then it is inevitable that the 
unfit should always be in power, and those who possess 
ability be thrust aside.’’ 


IraLy—Rivista Militare Italiana—May, 1932. 
‘‘Hungary,’’ Captain Gianni Baj Macario. 

The crucial point of Europe’s economic dislocation 
must be sought in the middle-Danube basin. The dis- 
memberment of Hungary by the Treaty of Trianon 
was a most unfortunate decision which cannot be justi- 
fied either on geographic, or historical 
grounds. The author points out that the sweeping are 
of the Carpathians enclosing the fertile valley of the 
middle-Danube forms a natural geographic and eco- 
nomie unit which for a thousand years formed the 
Kingdom of Hungary. The dynastic policy of the 
House of Hapsburg and the devastations of Turkish 
rule are responsible for the changes which took place 
in the ethnic complex of that country. In the XV 
century, the Magyar element represented 75 to 80 per 
cent of the population, while the census of 1720 showed 
it to be only 45%, thereafter gradually increasing to 
54% in 1910. In 1918, Hungary had an area of 325,- 
411 sq. km. with a population of 21 million. The 
treaty of Trianon tore away 71.5% of the territory and 
63% of the population. Among the 13,300,000 inhab- 
itants transferred to the Succession States were 3,- 
800,000 of Magyar race. The population of dismem- 
bered Hungary according to the 1929 Census is 8,- 
600,000 of which 83% is Magyar. 

Hungary’s frontiers from a military point of view 
are significant. They are completely open, touching 
along five-sixth of their total length upon countries of 
the Little Entente, hostile to Hungary. The national, 
sapital is within range of heavy artillery emplaced 
upon Czechoslovakia soil. Airplanes may reach Buda- 
pest from beyond the frontiers within nine minutes. 
Against this potential menace from the air, the Treaty 
of Trianon prohibits Hungary from maintaining an 
air force, while her miniature army had but two anti- 
aireraft batteries. The loss of the capital would be 
disastrous. It is the industrial center of the realm as 
well as the center of its communications. THungary’s 
central lochtion might favor operations on interior 
lines were it not for the fact that only 200 km. separate 
the northern and southern fronti¢rs. Moreover, the 
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country is bisected by the Danube which seriously jn. 


pedes lateral movement. With one excepti: 
bridges across the Danube are at Budapest, t 
exception near the Jugoslay border. A Hu 
defensive line, for example, along the Czec! 
frontier would be easily rolled up by a Rou 
army advancing from Transylvania, while thi 
slavs would menace the rear. 
gic situation coupled with the vast military s) 
ity of the states of the Latin Entente makes th 
lem of the defense of Hungary insoluble. 
Hungarian troops had a conspicious part 
World War. Regiments of the Honvéd (‘‘ho: 
fenders’’) fought with incredible devotion and 
for the Hapsburg cause. Their conspicuous 
earned the respect and admiration of friend «: 
alike. The traditions of the old army are preser\ 
the small army of 35,000 men which the Tr 
Trianon permits Hungary to maintain. This 


comprises seven mixed brigades and two caval: 


gades. The brigade consists of two infantry regi: 


one eyclist battalion, one troop of cavalry, one fic 


tillery battalion, one signal company, one trai! 
one motor detachment. The infantry regimen 
three battalions, one technical company, one com 
‘ations company, one machine gun company : 
trench mortar company. 
three rifle and one machine gun company. The « 
battalion has one eyclist company, one rifle an 
machine gun company. The 
tains one mountain, one field 
trench mortar-battery and one technical company 
cavalry regiment consists of two sabre troops an 
machine gun troops. Independent formations 
prise an artillery battalion consisting of one ei 
tery, one howitzer battery, two A. A. batteric 
one trench howitzer battery. 


GERMANY—Militar-W ochenblatt—April 11, 1932 
‘*Reorganization of the French Ministries for N 

Defense,’’ by ‘‘308.”’ 

The consolidation in time of peace of all el: 
of national defense under a single head is the 
preparation for unity of command in time < 
Had it been possible to place the German lai 
sea forees under a single command at the outb: 
the World War, it 
fluence upon the entire conduct of the war. I 
Britain, Lord Kitchener insisted upon placing 
ments of national defense under a single hea 
William Robertson proposed that the Premier 
the office of Minister of Defense. 

In France, Clemenceau and Foch repeated : 
phasized the necessity of consolidation of the 
navy and air forees. Among the champions 
idea in the French senate and chamber of d 
were Painlevé, Maginot, Renaudel and Fabry. 
bottom of their plan for consolidation was th: 
to remove onee and for all the continual fricti 
rivalry between the ministries of war, navy a 
The majority in both houses of the French 
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ment were, however, opposed to the proposition on 
the ground that. it would concentrate too much power 
within the hands of a single person. For this reason, 
consolidation of the three ministries was not included 
in the general army reform bill in 1928. Tardieu, 
however, accomplished the feat without consulting 
Parliament, and will seek approval of the fait accompli 
when the newly elected Parliament convenes. 

Besides military reasons for his action, Tardieu 
pleaced political reasons as well. In this era of dis- 
armament conferences he hoped that this ‘‘simplifica- 
tion’ and the placing at the head of the consolidated 
Ministry of Defense the well-known budget-expert 
Pietr’ would produce a reaction favorable to France. 
It woud also permit the distribution of defense appro- 
priations in accordance with military and budgetary 
interests and needs. ‘Tardieu’s declaration is signifi- 
cant. ‘‘The decisive problems of national defense in 
the political and true sense of the word is nothing but 
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the problem of employing all military resources along 
the various fronts and in the different theatres of op- 
eration. To attain the desired objective, it is essential 
that all forces be under a single command.”’ 

The reform permits the establishment of unity of 
command in time of peace. According to the French 
press, General Weygand, Vice-Chairman of the Su- 
preme War Council, is to become the Commander-in- 
Chief of the consolidated arms of national defense. 
The chiefs of staff of the army, navy and air forces 
will become the deputies. As a result of this consoli- 
dation, the Ministry of Air, organized in 1929, ceased 
to exist. Its section for commercial and civil aviation, 
and some phases of its technical work, have been trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Public Works. The remain- 
der was merged with the army and navy in the newly 
organized Ministry of National Defense. 

Diagramatically the organization of the Ministry of 
Defense is as follows: 
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PHILIPPINE UNCERTAINTY—AN AMERICAN PROBLEM, 
by Harry B. Hawes; foreword by Senator William 
E. Borah. 360 pages. The Century Co., New York, 
1932. Price $3.00. 

If the Philippine problem harbors any uncertainty, 
it is not in the mind of the author. Senator Hawes 
has some very positive ideas regarding the solution 
of this problem, and the volume he offers to the public 
constitutes his brief in support of his case. Senator 
Hawes frankly admits that irritation was one of the 
causes for his book. That frame of mind is an easily 
discernible leitmotif throughout the able though by 
no means judicial presentation of his argument. That 
Senator Hawes was deeply impressed by the well or- 
ganized demonstrations in favor of Philippine inde- 
pendence is quite understandable. Filipinos are 
splendid organizers, astute showmen, picturesque per- 
formers, but only the ignorant and naively credulous 
will be swayed by mere appearances and tricks of 
trade. It is evident, however, that Senator Hawes 
accepted at face value everything he saw or heard that 
seemed to support his thesis. Thus, writing of 
Colonel Santos of the Philippine Constabulary and 
former governor of the province of Lanao, unques- 
tionably a brave soldier, able administrator and astute 
politician, the author observes that ‘‘during his term 
there was little trouble with the Moros. They under- 
stood him and he understood them.’’ One is tempted 
to say in the language of the street: ‘‘And How!’’ 
Evidently Senator Hawes heard nothing about the 
Datu Amai Binaning and similar atrocious affairs. 
Indeed, the Constabulary foree under Colonel, then 
Captain, Santos among disarmed Moros was a potent 
factor in bringing about that understanding of which 
the Senator from Missouri writes. 

Again, Senator Hawes, to refute ‘‘allegations’’ of 
tribal differences among the Filipinos, quotes the 
genial Camilo Osias, one of the resident Commissioners 
in Washington, who at a Senate hearing on bills look- 
ing to Philippine independence, pointed to the Fili- 
pino gentlemen present, and asked Senator Hawes 
and his colleagues to pick among them the Ilocanos, 
the Tagalogs and the Visayans: ‘‘I ask you to look 
at the various Filipinos here and see if there is any 
more difference among us than there is between an 
American of the Connecticut Tribe, let us say, and 
one of the Michigan Tribe, or of the Missouri Tribe, 
or of the Maryland Tribe, or of the Pacifie Coast 
Tribe, or some other American Tribe.’’ Evidently 
the gentleman from Missouri was easily persuaded by 
this verisimilar mode of reasoning. Had this com- 
parison been applied to various tribes of American 
Indians, or to Caucasians, let us say, of the German 
Tribe, the French Tribe, the Italian Tribe, the Polish 
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had 


race, 


Tribe, or any other tribe of the white race as 
been applied to the various tribes of the Mala) 
it would not require much perspicacity or ast 
to discover some very potent differences amone 

Still another example of Senator Hawes’ naive 
credulity is afforded by his reference to ‘Manila 
Americans.’’ Apparently someone persuaded })\1n to 
believe that ‘‘Manila Americans’’ are largely rec: ited 
from the ranks of officers and men of our army w!io for 
some reason or other chose to remain in the Philippine 
Islands. He charges them with having opposed liberal- 
ism in the Philippine Government and, although ‘* they 
individually have no very great financial stake in the 
Philippines,’’ he avers, ‘‘they have constituted ‘lem- 
selves, nevertheless, spokesmen for all Americans and 
resent on the part of a visitor from the States ary ex- 
pression of opinion which has not been first censored 
by them.’’ It would indeed be interesting to determine 
with exactness how far this statement is from actual 
truth. The writer of these lines, not so many years 
ago, met and knew practically the entire American 
colony in the Philippine Islands, and he ean con- 
fidently assert that the number of those who owe their 
presence in the Philippine Islands to service as en- 
listed men in the Army is quite negligible, while the 
number of former or retired officers of the Army is 
practically nil. The majority of Americans, whose 
presence in the Philippines is at all attributable to 
military service, are former officers and enlisted men 
of volunteers, who, Senator Hawes’ assertion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, are on the whole substan- 
tial and respectable citizens, successful business men 
who have earnestly endeavored to maintain the pres- 
tige and dignity of the United States in the Far 
East, and whose financial stake just about represents 
the fruits of the labors of a lifetime. Senator Hawes’ 
statement concerning them is neither just nor /ased 
upon facts. This unwarranted tirade against respec- 
table American citizens is sufficient to place this |iter- 
ary effort in the limbo of partisan polemies an: po- 
litical propaganda. 


eness 


hem. 


Practical Licnt Horse Breepine, by Major Jol F. 
Wall, Q. M. C., (Remount), American Remoun: .\s- 
sociation, 171 pages, illustrated. Foreword by Col- 
onel E. R. Bradley, Idle Hour Farm Kentueky. *3.50. 
The first edition of this book came off the press in 

1931, after the subject matter had appeared seria!!y in 

the Blood Horse. The second edition, revised an! in- 

dexed, was published in 1932, for the very grati ying 
reason that the first edition was exhausted prior ‘0 its 
printing. 

Throughout his 21 years of service the author, \:ajor 

Wall, has been a close observer and student o! the 
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horse, and has, from time to time, contributed well 
thought out articles to the service journals. He has 
also iad the benefit of no small amount of practical 
experience as, in addition to his long service with 
mounted commands, he has spent the past four years 
in the Remount Service of the Quartermaster Corps, 
two vears of which were spent in the ‘‘heart of the 
horse country’’, at Lexington, Kentucky. 

The title of the book, ‘‘ Practical Light Horse Breed- 
ing’ is well chosen, for the book covers all phases of 
light horse breeding, but is over all, practical. The 
style of writing makes for easy reading. Egotism is 
entirely lacking. The author tells not what his or any 
one clse’s opinion is on this or that, but what results 
have veen obtained from this or that method, and prac- 
tice. ‘‘Never do this’’ and ‘‘always do that’’ are ex- 
press.ons Which do not appear in the book—a trait 
whic, in itself marks the horseman of knowledge and 


’ 


experience, 

In addition to valuable data on the selection, care 
and jandling of stallions and brood mares, the care 
and .andling of foals, and experienees with such breed- 
ing :enaces as disease and parasites, the contents in- 
elud: deseriptions and experiences of some of the well 
known breeding establishments with particular refer- 
ence to personnel, buildings, paddocks, soils, and 
erasses. There follow two very interesting chapters on 
the \merican horse in sport, on the farm and in the 
army. and the production of hunters, chargers and 
polo ponies. 

Designed primarily as a series of articles of interest 
to lovers of the horse, the book is more than that. It is 
an invaluable aid to one managing any sort of horse 
breeding establishment, or engaged in any duty con- 
nected with breeding, selecting or caring for breeding 
stock. It can well be used as a text book for those 
students of the horse who delve deeper than does he 
who is interested only in maintaining his balance on a 
horse after the animal has passed four vears of age. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HorseMANSITIP, by Lieutenant J. 
Gilbert Rademan, 103rd Cavalry, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard. Camae Publishers; 153 pages, il- 
lustrated. 


The author has served eight years in the cavalry of 
the Regular Army and four years as an officer in one 
of the best of the National Guard cavalry regiments 
in the country. All of his time is devoted to horses 
and instruction in horsemanship. He is a close stu- 
dent of horsemanship and for the past several years 
has heen in eomplete charge of the Cavalry Riding 
School in Philadelphia. 

The title of the book is well chosen and amply de- 
fines the contents. The author presents a clear guide 
to good riding but makes no attempt to go beyond the 
He builds up a groundwork whereby the 
student of riding may have a basis for personal experi- 
mentation and a more complete mastery of the art of 
equitation. Because one should not attempt to build 


elements. 


a house without first becoming familiar with the tools 
he is going to use, several pages are devoted to the 
psychology and temperament of horses and to horse 
equipment. The gaits of the horse, the seat, hands, 
and aids of the rider are discussed in a simple but 
thorough manner. A chapter each is devoted to Jump- 
ing, cross-country riding, and suppling exercises. 

The clever pen-and-ink sketches are unusually apt in 
bringing out the points which the author emphasizes 
in the text. 

There is little included in these pages which cannot 
be found in published Army training regulations, of 
which the author makes acknowledgment in his preface. 
There is little of which the average horseman is not 
aware. But the subject is well presented; there is no 
extraneous matter and in this day of rising popularity 
of the horse, Lieutenant Rademan’s book should find a 
welcome reception by those who ride and especially by 
those who have anything to do with instruction in rid- 


‘oy 
ing, 


Succes Stratégiques—Succés Tactiques, by Colonel 
LL. Loizeau; Preface by General Gamelin. 232 pages, 
13 sketches. Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1931. Price 
15 franes. 

The author seeks to determine the relation which 
exists between strategical success and tactical success. 
Drawing upon World War experience, Colonel Loizeau 
discusses the Schlieffen plan and the manner of its 
execution by Moltke, Falkenhayn and Ludendorff, 
Similarly the author subjects to methodical analysis 
the conduct of the war by the Allies under the leader- 
ship of Marshal Foch. He concludes that ‘‘everything 
must be subordinated to the achievement of strategie 
success, and that tactical success, though it may favor 
strategical suecess, cannot replace it.’’ 

General Loizeau’s essay, based upon authoritative 
sources, and presented in clear, concise style, should 
be of interest to all students of the art of war. It is 
invaluable to all officers. 


Famous SappLe Horses—compiled by Susanne. The 
Farmers Home Journal Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 1932. 485 pages, illustrated. 

This book is a compilation of descriptions and brief 
histories of all the members of this distinctly American 
family of horses which have gained fame or notoriety in 
the show ring, in the field or in stud. There is a fore- 
word by the compiler adequately testifying to her in- 
terest in and love of the saddle horse. There is a 
brief outline of the origin and development of the 
breed. The remainder of the book comprises tabu- 
lated information on one hundred and seven saddle 
horses which have risen to fame. 

There follow statistics on saddlers at “he Werld Fair 
of 1893, at the Kentucky State Fair from 1916 to 1931, 
inclusive, and the American Saddle Horse Breeders 
Futurity from 1927 to 1931, inclusive. 

The compiler is considered by those who know the 
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saddle horse to be a real authority on the subject she 
has covered. Not only has she given unsparingly of 
her own time and energies in unearthing records and 
files, but she has had the assistance of some of the 
leading breeders of the country, many of whom could 
give information, facts, and figures never heretofore 
recorded but handed down by word of mouth through 
generations of horsemen. Her book can be accepted 
without question as founded on facts and history of the 


saddle horse of today, its foundation and career. 


Although the saddle horse is probably at the height 
of its popularity at this time, the subject of saddle 
horses has always been of minor importance to the 
military service and this book, while of immense value 
as a reference book for breeders and exhibitors, for 
Which purpose it was written, it is not of partieular 
value to the military service. 


TwENty YEARS OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC, by Harold 
Archer Van Dorn, Ph.D. Published by Alfred A 


ae 
Knopf, New York, 1932. 309 pages. Price $3.50. 


Doctor Van Dorn has written a most interesting 
book on the progress China has made after twenty 
years of a republican form of government. He divides 
his subject into five general headings—politieal, social, 
economic, educational, and religious, Many data are 
presented on each subhead, and readers who have 
never been to China will be able to obtain a rather 
clear picture of some of the progress so far achieved, 
and some of the major objectives being striven for 
Even the 
reader who has been made more or less cynical by 


by the various civilian leaders of China. 


residence, or extended visits, in China will undoubted- 


ly have his store of knowledge added to by some of the 
author’s statistics, which are presented in a very en- 
tertaining narrative form. 

The author states in the foreword—‘‘I have en- 
deavored to set forth both the record and an inter- 
pretation of the progress achieved.’’ Very little fault 
ean be found with the ‘‘record’’ as presented, but 
some of the ‘‘interpretations,’’ as is perfectly natural, 
are open to question. For example, there are a num- 
ber of well-informed people who would dispute the 
statement that China is now unified under the Kuo- 
mintang Party! In discussing the wave of nationalism 
Sweeping the country, an unbiased reader could very 
well be pardoned for wondering if the author were 
not allowing his enthusiasm a rather free rein and 
“‘letting the wish be father to the thought!’’ And 
so with other ‘‘interpretations.’? On the whole, 
though, the book is worth reading, if one does not let 
the author’s enthusiasm and unquestioned bias sweep 
him o:f his mental balance. With this caution it is 
recommended to officers who are interested in the Far 
Eastern situation. 
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Elkin Leland Franklin 


A gallant cavalryman has ridden on ahead. He leap: 
the shadows, pressed on over the hill and galloped away 
into the setting sun, alone and unafraid. And whe 
our march is over and we too arrive at the bivouse, 
dusty and tired, he will be weleoming us, with his generou 


capable hand outstretched, pointing to the picket 
and the watering place. 

Elkin Leland Franklin was born in Texas on Au; 
19, 1885. He graduated from the U.S. Military Acad 
in 1909 and joined his regiment, the 13th Cavalry 
the Phillippines. On returning to the United States 
years later, he continued to serve with the cavalry at R 
on the border and with the Punitive Expedition to Mes 
in 1916. The following year he was appointed a majo 
the Signal Corps. 
in the Second Battle of the Marne and was awarded 
Silver Star. The following October he was promote: 
Lieutenant Colonel. 

Colonel Franklin’s heart was in the Cavalry and f: 
1920 on he served in the Cavalry with great distinct 
As one of his commanders said of him, “He is the n 
tireless, active, unselfish officer I know. He is on 
our very best Cavalry officers. He can stand up under 
hardship and keep going.” 

He graduated from Riley and Leavenworth and, du 
the last two years, served on the General Staff in Hav 
He was fatally injured in a polo game in Hono 
June 23rd. 

Vigorously and courageously he lived, always re: 
Even for the last swift order he was prepared, and \ 
it came, he met it like a true Cavalryman, his lh 
high and valiant. 


** Lead on, brave comrade, we saddle and follow, 
The going is easier, you've shown us the trail.’’ 


In 1918 he went to France, took }r 
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The First Dragoons, The Black 
Hawk Regiment 
Fort D. A. Russell, Texas 
ib MAY 21st the 2nd Squadron held a Review in 
honor of the retirement of Master Sergeant John 
B. Aitken and the promotion of 1st Sergeant Gado to 
the yacaney thus created. Master Sergeant Aitken re- 
tires after thirty consecutive years with the Cavalry 
withont the loss of a single day’s duty. 

Brizadier General Walter C. Short and Major J. B. 
Coult:r arrived May 26th, to conduct the annual tac- 
tical ‘uspection of the First Cavalry. General Short’s 
inspection was extremely thorough. He left Fort Rns- 
sell expressing his appreciation of the efficient and ex- 
cellent appearance of the regiment in all phases of 
his inspection. 

On June 9th, the Commanding Officer, without pre- 
vious warning, ordered the immeciate mobilization of 
the reziment. Officers’ Call was sounded at 7:40 A. M. 
at which time organizations were handed their mobili- 
zation orders. The speed, alacrity and complete action 
demonstrated by the organizations of the regiment and 
post in their immediate mobilization was extremely 
erati!ving to the Regimental Commander. At 2:00 P. 
M. all organizations moved out fully equipped for a 
period of extended field service. 

In connection with the mobilization test and in order 
to institute a newly adopted policy of training for offi- 
cers and men, the first Border Patrol Exercise was 
held. These exercises are held without previous warn- 
ing and constitute the establishing of the regimental 
radio net at control points in the U. 8. Border sector 
assigned to the First Cavalry and the dispatching of 
officers’ patrols by porté trucks to sensitive points in 
the area, where an assumed raid has been made by ban- 
dit forces. The gratifying feature of these exercises 
is the willing cooperation of the Inspector, U. S. Border 
Patrol, Immigration Service, at Marfa, in supplying 
transportation and assisting in promoting the realistic 
features of the exercises. 

On June 11th, the Regimental Basketball Trophy 
was presented to Troop A at squadron review held on 
that date. 

On June 16th, Border Patrol Exercise No. 2, was 
held. Without previous warning, orders were delivered 
to the Commanding Officers of Troop A and Head- 
quarters Troop at 7:50 A. M. of a bandit raid at Alamo 
Springs, fifty-three miles from Fort Russell. At 8:32 
A. M. an officer’s patrol left Fort Russell by porté 
truck for Alamo Springs. The regimental radio net 
Was established at Alamo Springs, fifty-three miles; 
io, Sixty-eight miles, and San Esteban Farm, 
twelve miles. By 12:20 P. M. all units had reported 
arrival at points where they were ordered. 


Pres T 





On June 23rd, Border Patrol Exercise No. 3 was held. 
Under the same conditions as above, an Officer’s patrol 
was dispatched by porté to Penitas, thirty-three miles, 
and the radio net was established at Penitas; Antelope 
Springs, eighteen miles; Haley’s Ranch, twenty-four 
miles. By 10:45 A. M. all units reported in place. 

The objects and results obtained from the Border 
Patrol Exercises were as follows: 

a. Objects: The use of commandeered civilian 
transportation ; the adaptability of the roads and trails 
to the general scheme; the correction of the U. 8. G. S. 
Maps of the area to conform to recent changes in roads, 
fences, trails, land ownership ; the inter-communication 
between the SCR 163 radio sets and the determining 
of skip distances prevalent in this locality for this set; 
and the training of officers, men and animals to respond 
without previous warning to practical situations and 
to devise expedients therefor. 

b. Results: The results obtained were exceedingly 
gratifying. Although the time element entered strong- 
ly into each exercise and a minute chronology of events 
was registered, there was no attempt to make the ex- 
ereises a race against time at the cost of careful and 
complete attention to details. Officers and men in- 
dicated a maximum of interest and displayed an at- 
titude of willing cooperation in order to successfully 
complete each exercise. 


Third Cavalry (Less 1st Squadron) 
Fort Myer, Virginia 
HE Third Cavalry Polo Team, composed of Captain 

Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., Captain George I. Smith, 
Ist Lieutenant Charles H. Noble and Ist Lieutenant 
Clarence W. Bennett, completed its spring schedule 
by winning the Riggs Memorial Trophy in Baltimore 
and the Argentine Cup played in Washington. Com- 
peting teams in the first match included Fauquier- 
Loudoun and the Maryland Polo Club. The Argen- 
tine Cup was contested for by the War Department, 
Fort Humphreys, the Quantico Marines and Fort 
Hoyle. 

The Celebration of the Washington Bicentennial 
has made many demands on the Post for parades and 
exhibitions. Most recent were the Flag Day parade 
and the parade for the Confederate Reunion on June 
25th. The latter was headed by four mounted members 
of Forrest’s Cavalry. In the afternoon an exhibition 
ride in honor of the veterans was held at the Post. 

A horse show for the benefit of the 1932 Olympie 
Equestrian Team was held at the new Fort Myer 
Gardens show ring on July 9th. In addition to an 
exeellently designed ring, the Gardens includes an 
outside course over a mile in length, containing twelve 
Numerous outside exhibitors took 


varied obstacles. 
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part in the show. The Fort Myer Horse Show Team, 
competing in the two open jumping classes, won seven 
ribbons. The Polo Team took six of the eight places 
in the polo events. 

Summer training camps began June 17th with the 
reception of fifty R. O. T. C. students from the Virginia 
Military Institute and the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy. Two hundred and sixty C. M. T. C. stud- 
ents, reporting for duty on July 6th, have been organ- 
ized into three rifle troops, commanded for the first 
two weeks by officers of the 307th Reserve Cavalry. 
The 1932 camp has been named Camp Guy V. Henry, 
in honor of the late Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, 
father of the Chief of Cavalry. 

Major George S. Patton Jr., Captain John W. Weeks 
and Captain Marion Carson have recently reported 
to the regiment for duty. Officers scheduled to leave 
are Captain Hugh J. Fitzgerald to Fort Leavenworth, 
Ist Lieutenant Christian Knudson to Culver Military 
Academy, Ist Lieutenant Willard A. Holbrook to Fort 
Monmouth, Ist Lieutenant Charles H. Noble to Fort 
Riley, 1st Lieutenant F. W. Makinney, Jr., to Fort 
Bliss, and Ist Lieutenant W. A. Bugher to West Point. 


4th Cavalry 


Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Oe June 22nd, a review was held for Major General 
Johnson Hagood, Corps Area Commander, upon 
his arrival at Fort Meade. The General stepped over 
into Wyoming that evening and did some trout fishing 
prior to his departure the following day. 

Troop A has replaced Troop F as the exhibition 
troop of the regiment. For the past several years, 
Troop F, known in the Black Hills as the ‘* Black 
Horse Troop,’’ has entertained the crowds at the rodeos 
and frontier days with a musical drill which has be- 
come almost a tradition to the old timers of the hills. 

Troop A, making its first appearance at the Belle 
Fourche Rodeo, gave an exhibition dril! which gave 
to the spectators an excellent picture of the way a 
cavalry troop maneuvers and uses its various weapons. 
Aided by a continuous explanation over a loud speaker 
system, the drill became not only entertaining, but 
of extreme interest, and educational in nature. The 
spectators apparently welcomed this educational side 
of the exhibition, and offered many words of praise. 

Polo at Fort Meade this year finds us with a large 
new playing field and with about a dozen enthusiastic 
players. Practice games have been played with Pierre, 
Fort Francis E. Warren, and almost weekly games 
with our neighbor Sturgis. 

Trout fishing near-by is excellent this season, and 
many a man is leaving his military duties over the 
week ends to pit his skill against that of the trout. 
One sergeant boasts over 350 this season, and the lare- 
est one on record in the hills for the season. 

All members of the post are greatly interested in 
the post baseball league. At present, Headquarters 
Troop leads, having won six and lost none. F Troop, 
however, is making a strong bid for the eup. 

Recent departures from the regiment include Major 
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Edward F. Shaifer, Major J. K. Colwell and Captain 
Jacob A. Blankenship. The regiment has recently 
weleomed Captain Charles Cramer and First 1 cutep. 
ant F. H. Bunnell, and awaits the arrival of Captain 
F. E. Bertholet, First Lieutenant John H. Stodi«r and 
Theodore C. Wenzlaff. 


Sixth Cavalry 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
HE Sixth Cavalry after a successful marc!) and 
maneuver to Ft. Benning Ga. was busily occupied 
with the Citizens Military Training Camp at Ft, 
Ogiethorpe. 


General Edward King, Corps Area Commander, 
General John F. Preston, Inspector Genera! and 
Colonel T. A. Roberts visited the Regiment for in. 


formal inspections on June 16th. They all remained 
over Sunday to see the 6th Cavalry polo team defeat 
the Corp Area Champions from Ft. McPherson, Ga. 

The Machine Gun Troop left Ft. Oglethorpe on 
June 14th for Camp Knox, Kentucky. 

Lieuts. R. M. Neal and John T. Ward have joined 
the regiment. Lt. Neal was assigned to the Machine 
Gun Troop and Lt. Ward to Headquarters Troop. 

Maj. R. O. Henry has joined the regiment and is 
now on duty with the C. M. T. C as Executive officer, 

Lt. Don E. Carelton joined the regiment on June 
10th and accompanied the Machine Gun Troop to 
Camp Knox, Ky. 

Lt. Col. Walton Goodwin has been assigned to the 
regiment and is expected to join in the fall. 

The following officers have been relieved of assign- 
ment and have left for other stations, Capt. W. R. 
Stickman and Lt. Joseph Williams. 

The Band recently visited Nashville, Tenn. as guests 
of the Spanish American War veterans. 

Col. Gordon Johnston, Commanding the Sixth caval- 
ry has received the decoration of the ‘‘Purple Heart” 
from the War Department. Col. Johnston is said to 
be the most decorated officer in the army being pos- 
sessor of the Distinguished Service Medal, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and the Medal of Honor, be- 
sides many foreign decorations. The Sixth Cavy»lry is 
proud of him! 


The Regiment besides its routine Military duties 
is endearing itself to the hearts of its civilian {riends 
in the community by rendering every possible service 


to the many unfortunates who are victims of t!e de- 
pression. 

A new motion picture theatre is under construction 
at the Post and will be ready for oceupaney in thie 
late fall. 


Eighth Cavalry 


Fort Bliss, Texas 
HE Eighth Cavalry is well started in its stimmer 
training program. On July 5th the regiment inoved 
to the target range at Dona Ana, New Mexico, where 
it will carry on its record practice during the month 
of July. 
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The regiment has just received the commendation of 
she Corps Area Commander for the excellent records 
ychieved in this year’s instruction in the mounted and 
Jismounted pistol and saber. 

Upon the departure last month of Colonel W. R. 
gmedbere, Jr., Colonel C. H. Muller assumed command 
of the Kighth Cavalry. Colonel Muller came to Fort 
Bliss from the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. He 
jas recently returned from Berlin, Germany, where 


je was iilitary attaché to the American Embassy. 
Lieut. Colonel Donald A. Robinson left Fort Bliss 
in June on a leave through the northwest prior to 
ining the next War College class in Washington. 
Major k. L. Creed has departed for duty with the 
Neademic Staff of the Cavalry School. Major D. E 
Murphy has been assigned to Major Creed’s vacancy. 
Major \V. D. Crittenberger leaves this summer for duty 
in the Philippine Islands on the Department General 
Staff. ieut. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr., has arrived from. 
the Cavalry Sehool. Lieut. G. W. Bailey, Jr., just 
returned from the Philippine Islands, and Lieut. 
William: J. Reardon who has finished the school year 
at Fort Riley have reported for duty. 

As is usually the ease during the summer the regi- 
nent devoting much time and enthusiasm to its 


baseball team which now leads the Post League. Several 
out of town games have been scheduled for the team. 


Headquarters Tenth Cavalry 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 

HE following named enlisted men, after 350 years 

service with character excellent, were recently re- 
tired: Staff Set. Turner Douglas, Master Set. Hugh 
(. Seott, Staff Set. John Costly, Set. Robert Bady, 
Staff Set. Arthur B. Youngs. 

The Tenth Cavalry Baseball Team is now tied with 
the Guard & Service Co. for the Post Championship. 
The deciding game will be played in the near future. 

The Fort Leavenworth Polo Team composed of Major 
J. F. Richmond, 10th Cavalry; Major Pearson Meno- 
her, 10th Cavalry; Major C. 8S. Ferrin, (DOL) ; Major 
H. D. Jay, (DOL); and Captain M. E. Jones, 10th 
Cavalry, defeated the Kansas City Country Club in 
Kansas City on May 20, 1932, by a seore of 12 to 7. 
The Fort Leavenworth Polo Team composed of Major 
Menoher, 10th Cavalry; Major Jay, (DOL); Captain 
C. E. Davis, 10th Cavalry ; and Captain M. E. Jones, 
l0th Calavlry, and Major Ferrin (DOL) won the 
Intra-Cireuit Rocky Mountain Polo Championship by 
lefeatine Fort Riley in the finals by a score of 12 to 
i. Fort Leavenworth was awarded a 2 goal handicap. 

All members of the Tenth Cavalry who have com- 
pleted firing to date have qualified. The three highest 
scores are as follows: Set. Wm. Washington, Hq. Tr 
326; Cpl. R. M. Lang, Tr A 320; and Cpl. Sidney 
Wilson, Hq. Tr 319. 

The Officers Summer Camp of The C & GS S was 
operated by the Tenth Cavalry, and Colonel Russel 
Reeder, Camp Commander 2nd Year Class, commends 
Captain Paul C. Febiger, and Captain Marcus E. Jones, 
l0th Cavalry, for their united efforts in preparing the 
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camp and in the splendid details of arrangements. 
Especial mention is made of the excellent mess super- 
vised by Captain Jones. 

Captain C. E. Davis, Adjutant and C. O. Hq. Troop, 
has been transferred to the 14th Cavalry at Fort Sheri- 
dan, he is a great loss to the regiment. Major J. F. 
Richmond, Regimental Commander, has been detailed 
with the Tennessee National Guard, effective July 1, 
1932. The heartiest wishes of both officers and men 
accompany Major Richmond in his new assignment. 
He has always proved to be a friend of the enlisted 
men and improved their living conditions beyond any- 
one’s expectations. Major Menoher who has served 
with the 10th Cavalry as a Captain at Fort Huachuea, 
will assume command on July 1, 1932. The Regiment 
is very fortunate in getting an old 10th Cavalry Officer 
as their new Regimental Commander. 


Machine Gun Troop, Tenth Cavalry 
Fort Myer, Virginia 

HE Machine Gun Troop, 10th Cavalry, in addition 

to its regular duties is now practicing a Musical 
Ride which will be given at Purcellville, Virginia, on 
September 22nd at an Emancipation Day Celebration. 
During the month of April, seventeen men fired the 
qualification course with the rifle. Two men were 
Experts, twelve were Sharpshooters, and three Marks- 
men. 

At the National Capital Horseshow in May the 
Troop had one entry in the Trooper’s mount. class, 
Private Robert T. Kelly on Senorita, which won 3d 
place. 

The Troop has built a Horseshow Ring and a sport- 
ing Hunter Course on the Experimental Farm, which 
will be used for a War Department Horseshow for the 
benefit of the Olympie Games, on July 9th. 


2d Squadron, 10th Cavalry 
West Point, N. Y. 
URING the period April 15-May 15 the Squadron 
conducted its regular target season, firing course 
A’? Lieut. Samuel P. Walker, a distinguished rifle- 
man, was in charge of the firing, which was supervised 
by all troop officers. Of the number who fired the 
course 150 had never fired before. The record, there- 


fore, is an excellent one. Results: 
Experts Sharpshooters Marksmen 
Troop E 6 24 86 
Troop F 8 22 83 
Troop E qualified ............ 84.32% 


Troop Pf quatified ........-..: 89.31% 
Squadron qualified 86.41% 

In the Enlisted Men’s Track Meet, held May 22nd, 
the Squadron took first place with an overwhelming 
score of 80 points; thus winning all four post champ- 
ionships of baseball, football, basketball, and track. 
Private Lynch of Troop F broke the high jump record 
with a leap of five feet eight inches. 

Baseball came into its own with the organization of 
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an excellent team, which plays not only in the Post 
League but also against teams in nearby towns. To 
date the team has played 14 games of which it has 
won 12. 

On June 9th the Squadron Escort of Honor, Captain 
Frank L. Carr, commanding, consisting of 28 men in 
blue uniforms on matched bays, beautifully equipped, 
had the pleasure of escorting an old 10th Cavalry 
officer, Major General James G. Harbord, retired. 

Immediately after graduation Troops E and F 
entered on a period of mounted and dismounted drill 
which lasted until the end of June. Sergeant Carlton 
A. Pegram continued in charge of the Remount Squad 
of 15 riders. Twenty new remounts were 
added to his string from Reno. Starting July 11th 
eadets of the first class received cavalry instruction. 
Two cavalry camps were maintained, one on Popolopen 
Creek, the other at Round Pond. Selected non-com- 
missioned officers acted as assistant instructors during 
that period. In addition, at each camp one platoon of 
the Squadron acted as the ‘ 
ical problems involving both mounted and dismounted 
action. 

On July 30th the Squadron celebrated its Anni- 
versary Day in honor of the 66th birthday of the 
Regiment. Men, their families and friends were trans- 
ported by bus and ears to the Cavalry Camp at Popo- 
lopen where they arrived at noon. Lunch was served 
and in the afternoon swimming and games were in- 
dulged in. In the evening about 400 enjoyed a tremen- 
dous barbecue dinner after which a rousing entertain- 
ment was given on a prepared stage, the squadron 
orchestra furnishing the music. 

Retirements, of interest to the service, are as fol- 
lows: Staff Set. Roy Bureh, Staff Set. Jake Davis, 1st 
Set. Albert E. Ray. 


selected 


opposing forees’’ for taet- 


12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron) 


Fort Brown, Texas 
URING the period May 5th to June 2nd, the 12th 
Cavalry, Colonel F. W. Glover, Commanding, was 
engaged in the 2d Division Maneuvers in the Christine- 
Tilden area, some 60 miles south of San Antonio. 

The regiment (less 2d Squadron) and the 2d Squad- 
ron departed from. their Fort 
Brown and Fort Ringgold, Texas, on May 5th, con- 
centrating at Linn on May 7th, and with the remainder 
of the composite Cavalry Brigade near Tilden, Texas, 
on May 15th. 

From May 16th to 21st, the 12th Cavalry, as a part 
of the Ist Red Cavalry Brigade (Reinforced) General 
H. 8. Hawkins, Commanding, actively participated in 
the operations against the 2d Blue Division in the 
Christine-Tilden. The holding the 
crossings of the San Miguel Creek and Frio River 
and of delaying the movements of Blue forces south 
of Christine, proved to be a most interesting and in- 
structive task for the Cavalry troops involved. Gen- 
eral Hawkins general plan of operation to accomplish 
his mission, that is, of using one part of his command 
against the head of the hostile column, while the other 


respective stations, 


area mission of 
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was sent to attack the enemy in flank or recor, gaye 
each regiment opportunity for almost every type of 
Cavalry action against an aggressive, well trained foe 

One of the high lights of the maneuvers was a dayy 
attack made by the Ist Squadron, 12th Cavalry unde 
command of Major O. I. Holman, on May 1':h, ang 
its subsequent capture of the 3d Infantry ‘rivade 
Headquarters, together with the Brigade Stiif, ang 
also of the Headquarters and 2d Battalion of th 
12th Field Artillery. The Ist Squadron was dvspateh. 


ed on the mission of operating against the Ble flank 
and rear at 9:00, P. M., on the night of tle 18t), 
by the Cavalry Brigade Commander. By Wide 


encircling movement, the Squadron, moving’ across 
country and through difficult brush, gained a. josition 
during the night, unobserved, from which to laune) 
its surpise attack at dawn of the 19th against the 
bivouaes of the Blue troops above mentioned. Thy 
success of the 1st Squadron in this action did mud 
coward disrupting the plans of the Blue forces fo 
their operations for the day, as was indicated |iy their 
failure to attack the Red main position until 3:30 
o’clock in the afternoon of that day. 

The Machine Gun Troop, 12th Cavalry, received 
valuable training in antiaircraft fire from June 13t) 
to 18th, when, in cooperation with an airplane from thy 
od attack group, Fort Crockett, Texas, it fired at A} 
towed targets. The firing was done into the Gulf of 
Mexico at Boca Chica Beach, about 25 miles east of 
Fert Brown. For reasons of safety it was only pos 
sible to engage the targets only laterally and_ the 
angle through which the guns were able to fire was 
also very limited for similar reasons, adding consider: 
ably to the difficulty as well as sportiness of the firing 

Pistol firing against the towed targets was. also 
practiced by selected shots with an average percentage 
of 15% hits against the lateral targets towed at an 
altitude of from 10 to 50 feet and at a range from 
15 to 50 yards. 

As an experiment, 12 gauge shotguns loaded with 
buckshot shells were used against the low flying ‘argets 
with excellent results. 

The following officers have recently been assigned 
to the 12th Cavalry at this station: Major Clyde !ickett, 


Ist Lieutenant Raymond D. Palmer, Ist Lic ‘tenant 
Charles H. Reed, Major Pickett reported for «ty on 
June 25, 1932, and Lieutenant Palmer on July -’, 1932. 
Lieutenant Reed is still on leave of absence. 
Captain James M. Adamson, who has been :lieved 


from further duty with the 12th Cavalry, depa:ted om 
June 7, 1932, on leave of absence prior to joining his 
new station, Fort Reno, Oklahoma. 


2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry 


Fort Ringgold, Texas 
URING May the Squadron joined the Reziment 
to participate in the Seeond Division Mancuver’, 
marching 430 miles to and from the Maneuver Area, 
in the vicinity of Tilden. This was the first o) port 
nity for the Regiment to unite since 1931. 
We of the wide open spaces along this seciion of 
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the silvery Rio Grande must travel 110 miles to the 
Fort McIntosh Rifle Range in order to avail ourselves 
of a rifle season. Our range is temporarily, and prob- 
ably permanently, rendered dangerous due to an im- 
yending’ oil boom within the danger area in rear of 


our butts. 

‘The small bore competition was won by F Troop. 
E Trooy captured the Post Baseball Championship— 
a3 tear: league. 

The \. C. O’s Club held its monthly dance on June 
5th, ovcellent musie being furnished by the Regi- 


yiental Orchestra, which motored up from Fort Brown. 


Capi ‘n Fudge has just joined from Camp Perry. 


14*h Cavalry (Less 1st Squadron) 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa 

HE 14th Cavalry, commanded by Colonel C. E. 

Sto. ‘er, with 18 officers and 240 enlisted men, left 


Fort D s Moines, Iowa, June 7, 1932, en route to Camp 
Ripley. Minnesota, to participate in maneuvers as part 
of the | 4th Brigade, commanded by Brigadier General 
John Ji. Hughes. The maneuvers were held from June 
%th to 30th, both dates inclusive. 


305th Cavalry 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

N tue evening of June 29th the inactive training 
() season of this Regiment came to a conclusion with 
amounted drill. We feel that eveny member of the 
Regiment attending the Wednesday noon conferences 
and Wednesday evening training periods has attained 
ahigh rate of efficiency. The schedule called for in- 
tensive training in preparation for this summer’s active 
duty training period. 

Capt. J. C. Groome, Jr., the son of a former com- 
manding officer of the Regiment offered a pair of 
hand-made spurs for an outstanding individual per- 
formaice during the inactive training season. It was 
decided to give them for the best attendance at Wed- 
nesday night rides. Capt. J. D. Grannis, Jr., com- 
mandineg EF Troop, and Second Lieutenant F. H. 
Riordan, Jr., each turned in a perfect attendance 
record and were presented with spurs at the last ride 
of the season. 

Lieutenant Erle L. Jackson, who very sucessfully 
taught life-saving and conducted the swimming busi- 
ness and events of last summer’s CMT Camp, has re- 
ported to Fort Myer, Virginia, for a thirty-day detail 
of work along similar lines. 





306th Cavalry 
Baltimore, Md. 
N°“ that the inactive duty training is over, those 
officers selected as Instructors at the Cavalry 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp at Fort Myer,Virgi- 
nia, are looking forward to an instructive tour of 
active duty. This particular form of active duty 
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furnishes to Reserve Officers the one opportunity they 
vet to handle men of somewhat the same degree of 
training that they will have under their command in 
ease of an emergency. For this reason, all officers 
should be given opportunity to attend at least one 
camp of this kind. 

Two years ago, the officers of this regiment attended 
the first two weeks of C. M. T. C. training and will 
attend the last two weeks this summer which will 
round out their previous experience. Included in this 
training will be a march to the target range and a 
few days spent in firing the rifle and pistol. 


Second Squadron and Machine Gun 
Troop, 306th Cavalry 


Washington, D. C. 

HE instructor has covered the following subjects 

in recent conferences: ‘‘Target Designation’’, ** Or- 
ganization of the Ground’’, ‘‘ Defense, Squadron Regi- 
ment’’. At the last conference of the year, held June 
i6th, the Unit Instructor, Major Harley C. Dagley, 
summed up the achievements and shortcomings of the 
past year and outlined his policies for next year, 
together with tentative plans for instruction, both in 
the conference room and equitation hall. 

The year was brought to an enjoyable close, socially, 
by a dinner in honor of Colonel Frederick H. Payne, 
Assistant Seeretary of War, which was given on Tues- 
day evening, May 24th, at the Raequet Club. Other 
Guests of Honor were: 

Representative Edward Wheeler Goss, of Conneeti- 

cut. 

Major General 

Ret’d. 
Major General Blanton Winship, Judge Advocate 
General. 


Henry D. Todd, Field Artillery, 


Colonel Maurice Fitzmaurice Day, Military Attaché 
to the British Embassy. 

Colonel M. S. Jarvis, Senior Instructor, Organized 
Reserves, Washington Units. 

Major Bennett A. Molter, Air-Res., National Seere- 
tary, Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States. 

Captain Gustaf Frederick Von Rosen, Military At- 
tache to the Swedish Legation. 

Captain John B. Murphy, Inf-Res., Assistant See- 
retary, Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States. 

Colonel John Philip Hill, of the 306th, officiated as 
Toastmaster and received from Major Molter the 
Charter of the newly organized ‘‘Cavalry’’ Chapter 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United 
States. 

The promotions of Second Lieutenants Ernest Hum- 


phrey Daniel, Jr., George E. Monk, Jesse Thomas 


Nicholas, to be First Lieutenants and the appointment 
of Houghton Nelson as a Second Lieutenant in the 
Cavalry Reserve are announced with pleasure. 
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307th Cavalry 
Richmond, Virginia 
HE inactive period just ended has been most sue- 
Attendance at Group and Troop Schools 
as well as Extension School enrollments has shown a 
marked increase. 

The Regimental Commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
William Henry Clifford, and seventeen troop officers 
reported for duty at Fort Myer, Va., July 3rd. 

Ten officers, recent graduates of V. M. I., who have 
been assigned to the regiment, received active duty 
training during June. These officers were attached 
to troops of the 3rd U. S. Cavalry at Fort Myer, Va. 
All agree that it was a most instructive tour. 

The following officers of the class of 1932, Virginia 
Military Institute, have been assigned to the regiment: 


eessful. 


2nd Lt. Pleasant Hf. Bagby. 
2nd Lt. Robert P. Brown. 
2nd Lt. Harley W. Duane, Jr. 
2nd Lt. Thomas G. Slater. 

2nd Lt. Stuart C. Will, 

2nd Lt. Robert R. Turner. 
2nd Lt. Alexander W. Bryant. 
2nd Lt. George B. Johuson. 
2nd Lt. Howard Fletcher, Jr. 
2nd Lt. Joseph B. Seay. 

2nd Lt. Leonard P. Roberts, ITT. 


3d Squad. and M. G. Troop, 
307th Cavalry 
Norfolk, Va. 
HE Memorial Day Parade, May 30, 1932 was one 
of the largest and most colorful held in Norfolk, 
Virginia, in many years. Military units participating 
included a Battery of Coast Artillery from Fort Mon- 
roe, a provisional battalion from the Naval Training 
Station, a provisional battalion from the United States 
Coast Guard, a battalion of the 1st Infantry, Virginia 
National Guard, the 29th Signal Company and the 
110th Ambulance Company. In addition to the mili- 
tary units many patriotic societies, the Boy Scouts of 
America and certain equipment and personnel from 
the City of Norfolk participated. 

The parade was organized and led by the Unit In- 
structor, Major David H. Blakelock, who was appointed 
Grand Marshal by the United Memorial Day Obser- 
vance Committee. 

Ist Lieut. Robert B. Batte, 307th Cavalry, and 2nd 
Lieut. William A. Trolan, 322nd Cavalry, acted as 
aides to the Grand Marshal. 

Major James R. Mullen, 307th Cavalry, Squadron 
Commander has been quite ill for the past few months 
and has recently suffered a severe operation. He is 
at present confined to the hospital but it is expected 
that he will be fully recovered by fall. 
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The following named officers of the squadron hay: 
received orders for active duty training, at Fort Myer 
for the period July 3 to 16,— 

1st Lieut. Robert B. Batte, 

Ist Lieut. Southgate W. Taylor, 

2nd Lieut. William T. Saunders. 


308th Cavalry 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
HE Three Hundred and Eighth Cavalry is buy 
preparing for active duty training. The offices 
in Pittsburgh are riding in Aspinwall under thie supe. 
vision of the Regimental Commander, who kiows th 
country well and has given us some very fine vides, 

The Memorial Day ride was a great success, ay 
everyone who went along had a wonderful tine. This 
ride has developed into an annual affair and. we loo 
forward to it each year. 

Many of the officers under Lieut. Ayres are practic. 
ing with the pistol at the Aspinwall Range and expec 
to acquit themselves creditably this summer at For 
Myer. 

Many officers from the Regiment attended the Re. 
serve Officers Ball at Uniontown, Saturday July 2ni, 
Major General Paul B. Malone, the Corps Arca Cou 
mander was present with Mrs. Malone, as well « 
Colonel Geo, T. Bowman, Cavalry, Liaison Officer f 
the Organized Reserves in the Third Corps Area. Al! 
complimented the Reserve Officers at Uniontown upo 
this dance which was one of the best that 
held in this vicinity for some time. 

Lieut. Colonel John H. Shenkel, 308th Cavalry, wi 
attend active duty training this summer with the ‘9th 
Division at Fort George G. Meade Maryland. 


has been 


862d Field Artillery (Horse ) 
Baltimore, Md. 

HE riding classes held at Fort Hoyle, Maryland 

on Sunday mornings during the past [all av 
Spring have been suspended for the Summer.‘ hiroug! 
these classes the riding of the reserve officers lias mai! 
substantial improvement, and their interest in horse: 
manship has been augmented. 

The regiment goes to camp at Fort Hoyle, Maryland 
from July 31st to August 13th. Our officers fell ver! 
much at home at Fort Hoyle, as they have been ther 
for training for several successive summers and have 
many warm friends among the officers of the «arrisol 
and their families. 

Although the reservation at Fort Hoyle is not all 
that could be wished for as a place of training. 't offers 
much that makes for the joy of living. 











| FOR SALE—A pair of new Marquis Saddle Pockets. 
Cunningham, USA, retired, PMS€*T, Hargrave Military Academy, Chatham, Virginia. 


Address Lieut. Col. Thomas H. 
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